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Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OU will find Bahnson Humidifiers holding 
Humidity uniform throughout the mill. 


This 1s easily understood when you examine 
the mechanism of the BAHNSON Humidifier 
and note the accuracy of the automatic con- 
trol with which each unit 1s equipped. 


BAHNSON Humidifiers justify their’ own 
purchase as a necessary part of your mill 
equipment. [hey put moisture in the air 
when and where it is needed. ‘They possess 
every practical improvement that makes for 
efficiency, and their construction insures com- 
plete and permanent service. 


We can arrange for an Engineer to call at your convenience 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidifcation Engineers 


New York Office, 437 5th Ave. 
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Card Clothing 


made in the 


equal to the 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Tax-Audits 


Annual Audits 


made under the supervision of Certified Public Accountants mean 
an independent verification of the. recorded transactions and 
prove the clerical accuracy of the books. 


Audit Reports 


of Certified Public Accountants that contain information of 
costs, operations and financial data covering the year, are im- 
portant records of unusual value for reference, administrative 
and budget making purposes. 


Financial Statements 


prepared by Certified Public Accountants of established practice 
and known in the business world, have a peculiar and distinctive 
value in the banking and commercial centers. 


Income Tax Returns 


both State and Federal, are important reports required to be filed 
by every corporation and other taxpayers not later than March 
15th of each year. Such reports, prepared by Certified Public 
Accountants, who are familiar with the Laws, Regulations and 
Decisions, lessen the liability of additional taxes, reduce the an- 
noying features of investigations and facilitate the work of the 
authorities in proving their correctness. 


SCOTT, CHARNLEY & CO. 


An Organization of 


Certified Public Accountants 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Greensboro. N. C 
Asheville, N. C. 


Washington, D. C. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C., 


The Supreme 


TEXTILE OIL 


U.C.TALLOW  U.C.GUMA 
KING BRAND SIZING 
ANILINE COLORS 


Unirep Propucrs 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


| Southern Office, Netions! Charlotte, N. C. 


| REPRESENTATIVES 
| R. T. GRANT Charlotte MIGATTER 
GEO. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 
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WHAT WILL THE DYE DO ? 


The right dye 
—a “National” Dye— 


will keep your dye cost 
down. The experiment- 
ing is all done before the 
dye is put on the market. 
“National” knows ex- 
actly what each dye will 
do and how it should be 
applied —‘‘National’”’ 
assures you of a definite 
result without waste. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Charlotte Toronto 
Hartford Chicago Montreal 
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Automatic Spooling 


THE BARBER-COLMAN PROCESS 


Knot Weavers Knot 


SPOOLING AND WARPING COST CUT IN HALF 
BETTER SLASHING BETTER WEAVING 
NO STOPS on Account of BAD KNOTS or SPOOLER KINKS 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Staleys 


Staley’s starches are made to your specific 
requirements. 


Each formula is based on exact, scientific 
analysis of your individual production prob- 
lems, by our technical and chemical engi- 
neering staff. 


Equally advanced manufacturing facilities 
assure the precise maintenance of original 
quality in each shipment. 


That is why Staley starches hold first place 
throughout the textile industry; why their 
record for results is unsurpassed. 


You, too, can benefit by Staley methods. 
Our consulting staff is at your service. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


508 Andrews Law Bidg., J. W. Pope, 25 Church Street, 88 Broad Street. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Care Ansley Hotel, New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Starch 
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LIFEBUOY 


Six 494 H. P. Edge Moor Boilers in the Lever Bros.’ Plant at Cambridge, Mass. 
Above, a view of their modern power house, designed by Charles T, Main, of Boston. 


EDGE 


HO has not heard of LIFEBUOY 
—and LUX—and RINSO? 


Power required in the manufacture of 
these popular soap products is gener- 
ated by Edge Moor Water Tube Boilers. 


In the Lever Brothers’ plant at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., six Edge Moor Boilers 
totalling nearly 3000 H. P. are in 
service. 


The performance records of these 
boilers show conclusively why they 
have been selected by Lever Brothers 
and other leaders in a score of in- 
dustries. 


Details of design and construction that 
add to efficient service, long life, and 
marked economy of operation and 
maintenance are described in the Edge 
Moor catalogue. Tell us where to 
send your copy. 


‘EDGE MOOR IRON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
EDGE MOOR, DELAWARE 
New York Chicago St. Paul Boston Pittsburgh Charlotte 
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Come South, 
Mr. Spinner, 


Come 


**"Why has 70% of the spinning equipment installed it the last 
twenty years gone into the South? For just one reason: 


‘‘Cotton goods can be manufactured today to better advantage 
in the South than they can in the North.” 


From an address by Kenneth Moller at conference of Lockwood, Greene 
and Co., and associated industries, Boston, Feb. 28 to March 3. 


The South’s Impressive Advantages 


(Stated by Mr. Moller) 


LOWER COST OF PRODUCTION BETTER LABOR CONDITIONS 
LOWER COST OF MATERIAL BETTER FREIGHT RATES 
LOWER TAXES BETTER LABOR LEGISLATION 


Shown In This Concrete Example 


Mr. Moller’s estamated cost of production of a certain class of standard cotton goods: 


Northern Mill Southern Mill 


60.3c per Ib. per lb. 


‘*A difference,’” says Mr. Moller, ‘‘of 7.6¢ per pound or 14% .. . . This difference, 
therefore, would amount to $3.80 per spindle per year.” 


This $3.80 in favor of the southern mil! represents the difference between profitable opera- 
tion and operation attended by harrassing handicaps and difficulties. In brief, locating a cotton 
mill in the South is, to a large degree, equivalent to underwriting its success. 


In the case of a 50,000-spindle mill, this $3.80 represents an annual earning of $190,000 by 
the mill located in the South over that earned by a mill of the same capacity located in the North. 


And it is equivalent to a dividend of 6.3% on $3,000,000, the estimated cost of the construc- 
tion and equipment of a 50,000-spindle mill, North or South, on the basis of $60.0U per spindle. 


Spinners looking toward the South are invited to call on 
this company for any information they desire. 


Alabama Power Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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EXIT—POTATO STARCH! ENTER—CORN STARCH! 


Terpol Hydrate makes. this possible 


AT 
BOSTON- PROVIDENCE - CHATTANOOGA -ATLANTA 


Manufactured exclusively by | 


swick Chemical Company 


SEN TATIVES 
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ewark. 


Terpole-Hydrate 


Samples and particulars 
of use promptly sup- 
plied on request. 


—Produces a thin boiling starch 
—Penetrates the most tightly twisted yarns 
—Makes the starch hygroscopic 
—Prevents breakage 
—Prevents shedding 
—Assures uniformly warped yarns 
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SOUTHERN 


BULL 


ETIN 


PU BL ISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PU 'BLIS sHING COMPANY, 39- 41 8. CHURCH STREET 


IN ADV ANCE. CIN TRMRED 


AS SBCOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911. 


CHARLOTTE, 
AT POSTOFFICE. CHARLOTTE. N. C.. 


N. C. SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER YEAR 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MAR. 3, 1878 


VOL. XXIV. 
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Constructive Movement Trade 


“Already we can see a construc- 
live movement developing, while 
for the last four years we could 
only see cycle upon cycle of endless 
nothings,” said John Lawrence, 
of Lawrence & Co. discussing the 
foreign trade situation at this aft- 
ernoon’s session of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers’ 
meeting al Providence. 
ifically, his reference was to 
the exchange question and its effect 
upon foreign consumption of goods. 
Foreign currencies, he thought, are 
likely to find a beginning of stabili- 
zation when the time comes that 
the United States can resume the 
exportation of gold. 

This may happen in 1923, he 
thought. -Among other things, if 
depended upon our Own exports of 


spec 


foodstuffs. The food situation, he 
insisted, was “challenging our sta- 


bility.’ as it is only in foodstuffs 
he said, that the major adjustment 
of the country’s economic condition 
is incomplete. 

“Naturally. 
a greater 
world’s price 
remain low. 

“Should the American farmer 
produce this summer a large crop, 
(70d help him and his creditors; and 
by fall we manufacturers will need 
help!” 

Export Trade Nearly Permanent. 

Up to the present time, he said, 
American export of textiles has 
been “sort of a hit-or-miss affair.” 

“It is-only recently.” he added, 
“that I have been able to patch to- 
gether the logical sequence of 
events and dependable data to con- 
vince me that Lawrence & Co.'s ex- 
port sales may be cons‘dered as 
permanent as any at home and ¢ca- 
pable of being materially and 
soundly increased.” 

Arguing that the shifts of popula- 
lions in Europe, which he said was 
getting under way to an accelerated 
degree, would eventually mean a 
greater consumption of goods, Mr. 
Lawrence said: 

“The history of Europe for over 
2.000 years is a series of wars and 
invasions ~reater or less impor- 
tance, and . wn has left its mark 
upon history through the mingling 
of strange peoples, the enactment 
and acceptance of laws, customs, 
elc.; but the problems confronting 
Eun,-: and the world arising from 
the great war are particularly in- 
teresting and unusual because this 


as Europe approaches 
food production the 
of food is likely to 


last is the first large war since the 
coming of centralized industrial 
production and easy cheap trans- 
portation upon which the’ general 
economic life not only of Europe 
but of the world has become thor- 
oughly dependent. 

“Ih previous great wars or inva- 
sions centers of population were 
generally self-supporting, their food 
supply was drawn from the area of 
a day's trip for beasts of burden or 
by ship, and the excess of produc- 
tion in centers of population was 
equally easily distributed; but dur- 
ing the past 100 years has come 
that marvelous industrial develop- 
ment through the use of power, the 
factory system, transportation and 
the great growth of cities. To re- 
turn to conditions of 100 years ago 
is possible, but only through de- 
population of industrial areas. 


“The collapse of Russia brought 
about the depopulation of cities, 
and misery in the centralized areas, 
but those living in the country, I 
am told, were never happier. Vi- 
enna is in the process of depopu- 
lation. As the capital of Austria if 


could support 2,000,000 of people, 
but at present probably not over 
500,000. The Austrian farmer is 


quite happy. The urban dweller 
starving. The Turk never develop- 
ed great industrial areas and has 
consequently been little economi- 
cally injured by the war. France 
though bitterly destroyed the 
war has, owing to her practically 
stationary population during’ the 
past 50 years, not overgrown her 
capacity to be self-supporting and 
is in a unique position to care lit- 
tle for trade or debts outside her 
country. Her prime interest is to 
see that her stationary population 
is not again molested. England and 
Centra! Europe are clearly depend- 
ent on marketing the products of 
industrial creation to supply ex- 
change to buy food, consequently 
industrial disorder and the ab- 
sence of markets falls especially 
hard upon them. 


Situation in United States. 


“The situation in the United 
States is most interesting. Our for- 
eign trade ie Hut a very small part 
of our industr.ar production and we 
are adjusting our.elves to the sit- 
uation with extrevrdinary adapta- 
hility “Wr uave decreased our cot- 
ton export by one-half, and at the 
same time materially increased the 
price of cotton, thus assuring a 


prosperous South, and by a demand 
for goods we have increased our 
imports of wool and silk by over 
$700,000,000 a year over those of 
1913. We have worked off our sur- 
plus of copper. and advancing prices 
show we have adjusted ourselves to 
a very small foreign demand. 


“Tt is only in foodstuffs that the 
major adjustment is incomplete. 
Therefore, it is the food adjustment 
that challenges our domestic stabil- 
tiy. For four years we have had 
in the United States unprecedented 
good weather for food products and 
our crops have been bountiful and 
larger than pre-war. Naturally as 
Europe approaches a greater food 
production the world’s price for 
food is likely to remain low. 


Shifting of Population. 

“Perhaps vou feel I have so far 
been arguing against the desirabil- 
ity of our textile export trade, but 
I have endeavored to show first, the 
industrial disorganization of Eu- 
rope, and second, that the United 
States has already adjusted itself 
fo the failing European demand, 
and now I want to indicate that we 
are reaching a period of redistribu- 
tion of the world’s population such 
as will increase consumption. 

“The depopulation of England 
has already begun, although delay- 
ed through unemployment doles for 
political reasons. Many English men 
are planning to leave, and many 
English colonies planning to re- 
ceive them. The depopulation of 
Central Europe has also begun part- 
ly through its unusual death rate, 
partly through increased wander- 
ing of the younger men: and the 
organization of corporations and 
individua!s to stimulate coloniza- 
tion of selected peoples in unset- 
tled eountries is most significant. 
Many such schemes you have no 
doubt heard of and some of them 
have gathered considerable momen- 
tum. 

“It is likely that those who live 
in Europe will be very small con- 
sumers of American products, but 
when they migrate they increase 
their power of consumption through 
new construction and higher stand- 
ards of living. I have seen it stated 
that an immigrant trebles his con- 
sumption of materials during the 
first few years’ stay in the United 
States. This redistribution of peo- 
ple is likely to be largely financed 
in America. Is this not as if the 
equipment of Europe had for a 


while become obsolete and new 
equipment elsewhere had to be de- 
veloped? 

‘The export of American capital 
or credit cannot fa'l to carry with 
it the export of materials needed in 
the expenditure of this capital. In 
fact, considerable of the promotion 
of such enterprises is likely to be 
by those in the United States who 
have wares to sell. Our textile ma- 
chinery people have very 
fully developed this method of 
trade and are not unlikely to con- 
tinue this successful method. as are 
many others. 

“This great migration of people is 
a most normal evolution of trans- 
portation, and can but increase con- 
sumption, provided means can be 
found to finance it as well as those 
war debts and maturing obligations. 

May Be Exporting Gold in 1923. 


“Most of us have an idea that to- 
day the balance of trade is running 
heavily in favor of the United 
States, but this is not correct. 1 
have here a most carefully prepar- 
ed table for the year 1923. indicat- 
ing that if foreign loans and capita! 
continue, if invis‘ble exchange con- 
linues, and if our exports of food- 
stuffs drop off and successfully pass 
through the period of adjustment 
as have cotton and copper (and all 
of this is not unreasonable) we 
shall probably in 1923 he exporting 
gold. When the United States 
reaches this point we are likely to 
see a beginning of the stabilizing 
of foreign currencies and probably 
the increase of foreign consump- 
tion. 

“It seems to me that already we 
can s@e a constructive movement 
developing, while for the last four 
years we could only see cycle upon 
eycle of endless nothings. 

“Up to the present time the ex- 
port of textiles has been sort of a 
hit-or-miss affair. We have lacked 
courage to build it up for a long 
pull. I have often been unable to 
reason out its likely permanency, 
and it is only recently that I have 
heen able to patch together the log- 
ical sequence of events and depend- 
able data to convince me that Law- 
rence & Co.’s export sales may be 
considered as permanent as any af 


Success- 


home and capable of being mate- 
rially and soundly increased. and 
that through exports lie greater 


stability of home production, lower 
costs, more continuous employmen! 
of labor, and greater happiness.” 
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Drafting Roving Frames 


During the last two vears we 
have developed in our cotton re- 
search laboratory a system of four 


roll drafting on slubbers and roving 
frames which has produced results 
and suggested possibifities that are 
interesting. 

Qur tests were made on an OoOr- 
dinary slubber and rov ng frame 
equipped with a set of four steel 
rolis instead of three, the shubber 
making a bobbin 9x4% in. and the 
roving frame a bobbin 7x3% im. The 


spinning frame was o! a standard 
make with three stee! rolls and the 
usual leather-covered rolls. 


Atmospheric conditions were 
maintained at a constant Lempera- 
ture and humidity by means of au- 
tomatic control. The strength of 


varn was tested in sinzle strands 
on a motor driven Scott single yarn 
tester in single strands on a motor 
driven Scott single varn tester of 
48 oz. capacity. The skin breaks 
Number of Test 

Number of Doublings after Cards 


Number of Drawing Processes 

Draft on Slubber 

Draft on First Process of Speeders 

Draft on Second Process of Speeders 

Number of Bobbins in Cree! 
Spinning Frames 

Hank Roving at Spinning 

Draft at Spinning 

Size of Yarn Spun 

Yarn Strength in pounds 20 yard skeins 

Skein Factor (Size times strength equals 

Ave. Deviation in Size 

Ave, Deviation in per 

REMARKS 
Spun at mill or at or 


cent 
at laboratory from mi 


driven Scott 
300 lbs. capac- 


were made on a motor 
tester of 150 Ibs. and 
ity, both machines operating at a 
speed of 12 ft. per minute. 

The skeins breaks and sizes tabu- 


lated hereafter are the result of 
36 skein breaks and 36 sizings in 
each test. Where the yarn was 
broken on the single strand tester 
25 breaks were made from each of 
12 bobbins in each test. To c¢om- 


pare the results of the several tests, 
the average size of varn has been 
multiplied by the average break in 
pounds or ounces as the case may 
be for each test, which gives a fig- 
ure directly comparable regardless 
of the difference in size of yarn 
within certain limits, and is desig- 
nated in the following tables as 
skein break factor or single yarn 
factor. 

The deviation of 
obtained as follows: Using the av- 
erage size of a'l the weighings in 
any individual test as a basis, then 
the deviation of each weighing from 


varn size was 


this average was determined, and 
then the average by the average 
size. Multiplying this result by one 


hundred gives the per cent of de- 
viation from the average size, which 
is the method used by the U. §&. 
Government in their experimental 
work. 

We will not attempt to theorize 
on this system of spinning. as the 
results of these tests would seem 
to be a sufficient confirmation of 


the prine'ples involved. ft 
quite obvious, however, 
tests, of which only a 
recorded here, that 
more advantageous 
slubbers and roving 


appears 
from our 
portion are 
four rolls are 
than three on 

frames, and 


N. Sheldon 


before National 


perhaps five might be better than 
four, because the more gradual the 
attenuation of the sliver or roving, 


the more uniform the yarn and the 
more parallelized the cotton fibres 
become. 

For example, suppose the total 
draft on a roving frame is six, then 
with the customary three rolls and 
a draft between the back and mid- 
die roll slightly m excess of one, 
the remaining draft between the 
middie and front roll is almost six. 
Whereas with four rolls the draft 
between the back and third roll 


would be perhaps one and one-half, 


per Spindle on 


doublings after the sliver has pass- 


ed the drawing frames. 
The advantages of the use of the 
four roll slubbers and fly frames 


the 
more speeder 
consequent reduction in 
power, floor space, etc., 
at the same time it reduces appre- 
ciably the number of  piecings. 

Another possible advantage using 
the same staple of cotton is an in- 


are obviously 
one or 
the 


costs. 


and 
labor 
while 


por 


creased yarn strength providing the 
number of speeder processes is not 


reduced, or perhaps an 
yarn with a slightly shorter 
staple of cotton if four rolls are 
applied to the mill’s present equip- 


equally 
strong 


ment of speeders and slubbers. 
These tests embrace yarns from 
9s carded to 60s combed with ecot- 
ton varying in staple from a scant 
inch to a full 1 5-16 in. Table 3 is 
especially complete in that it em- 
braces 26 individual tests, the yarn 
in which is atl made from 


sliver. 


AS sociation 


elimination of 


of Cotton Manufacturers.) 


It will be noted in Table 3 where 


the. draft on the slubber increas- 
ed by graduations from six to 18, 
and the draft on the roving frame 
from five to 18, and the draft on 
the spinning from slightly under 
six to approximately 14, that no 
matler what combination of drafts 
was used the yarn as spun wth 
four rol's was in every instance 


stronger than the yarn spun by the 
mill with three roll speeders from 
the mill sliver. 

li wou'd seem from this series of 
tests as though the draft on the 
s'tubbers and fly frames could be 


tests 3 and 6, which 
are mill spun yarns, with tests 2 
and 4 which are laboratory yarns 
spun from the same sliver as that 
used hy the mill in tests 3 and 6, 
it will be observed that the average 
skein break factor in tests 3 and 6 
is 1673, and in tests 2 and 4, 1696. 
That is, the laboratory spun yarn is 
slightly stronger than the mill spun 


Comparing 


varn although m the former one 
entire process of speeders was 
omitted, which reduced the doub- 
lings after cards from 48 in the 
case of the mil Ispun varn to 24 in 
the case of the laboratory spun 
varn, or a redueétion of 50 per cent. 

Another interesting feature of 


theses tests is a comparison of the 
laboratory spun varns in tests 2 


and 4. where the skein break fac- 
tor is 1696, with mil! spun yarn in 
tests 1 and 5, where the average 


skein break factor is 1692, or prac- 
tically equal to the laboratory spun 
varn in strength, yet the doublings 
after cards in tests 1 and 5 is 288 
as compared with the doublings af- 
fer cards in tests 2 and 4 of only 
24. 


Since the strength of the labora- 
lory spun yarn in tests 2 and 4 is 
slightly in excess of the strength 
of the mill spun yarn in tests 1 
and 5, and since the evenness of 
all four yarns is practically the 
same, it might be inferred that a 
reduction in doublings after cards 

‘from 288 to 24, leaving out one 


process of drawing and one process 
of speeders, was equivalent in its 
final effect to a reduction in draft 
on the spinning from slightly over 
i3 in tests 1 and 5 to approximately 


in tests 2 and 
Referring to test 10, it will be 
noted that when the doublings af- 


ler cards were reduced to 12, and 
the yarn was spur from single rov- 
ing, with one process of draw 
frames and two processes of fly 


e 2 
COTTON STAPLE 1” CARDED 


iwo between the third and second increased or decreased with appar- 
and two between the second and ent indifference, within certain lim- 
lirst, which obviously is a much less its, so far as the final strength of 
severe manipulation of the cotton the yarn is concerned. 
fibres than the foregoing example. Where the word “normal” is 
With four rolls the total draft could used in these tabulations it means 
be mereased to 18 and still the the normal draft as used by the 
Table 1 
COTTON STAPLE 1” CARDED 
6 7 4 0 
O88 24 43 34 288 48 24 24 24 12 
Normal 6.6 Norma! 6.6 Normal Normal 6.15 6.34 6.34 6.34 
Norma! 8.1 Norma 8.1 Normal Normal 6.15 6.34 6.34 §.34 
Normal None Normal! None Normal Normal None None None None 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 I 
3 4 4 , 3 4 > 3 3 3 
oe 13.30 10.26 10.00 9.86 13.30 10.00 13.50 14.20 13.85 1.25 
19.89 20.03 20.29 0.47 19.72 20.39 19.51 20.41 20.04 20.32 
85.4 84.8 83.5 82.7 85.4 ¥1.0 83.9 78.7 78.9 71.7 
Factor) 1699 1699 1694 169 1684 1652 1637 1622 1581 1457 
535 757 .373 187 548 502 426 .520 518 655 
> 69 3.77 1.85 38 2.78 2.46 2.19 2.52 2.58 3.22 
| sliver Mill Lab Mil! Lab Mill Mill Lab. Lab. Lab. Lab 
draft between anv two rolls need mill, whatever that may have been, 
not exeeed three. and the word “none” means that 
By the use of a four roll slubber the particular machine referred to 
and four roll rov_ng frame, we have was not used. 
spun yarn which, in a'most every Referring to Table 1 and compar- 
instance, has equalled or exceeded ing tests 1 and 5, exhibiting the 
in strength and equalled in uni- stTength of mill spun yarns, with 
formity the yarn spun by the mill tests 7, 8 and 9, exhibiting the 
with their usual number of proc- strength of laboratory yarn spun 
esses from the same drawing frame from the same sliver that the mill 
sliver,—vet in each instance we used used in tests 1 and 5, it will be 
one and sometimes two processes Observed that although the doub- 
of speeders less than the mill. The 
results of these tests seem to eon- 
firm faurly cont lus vely the Number of Doublings after Cards 
importance of the paralle‘izations Draft on Slubber . mi 
Mhereac Draft on First Process of Speeders 
of fibres, while, on the othe: hand, Draft at Spinning 
they seem to mintmize the value Ot Sige of Yarn Spun 


Yarn Strength in pounds 120 yard skeins 

Skein Factor (Size times Strength equa’'s 

Average Deviation in Size 

Average Deviation in per cent 
REMARKS 

Spun at mill or 


at laboratory from mf) sliver 


iva l 2 3 4 


All yarn spun from single roving and two processes of drawing. 


lings after cards was 288, with two 
processes of drawing and _ three 
processes of fly frames, including 
slubber, the average skein break 
factor of tests 1 and 5 was 1602 as 
compared with skein break factor 
of 1613 for the yarn spun in tests 


7, 8 and 9 where the doublings af- 
ter cards was only 24, with one 


process of drawing and two proc- 
esses of fly frames only, including 
the slhubber 

In other words, reducing the dou- 
bings after cards from 288 to 24, 
which means omitting one process 
of drawing and one _ process of 
speeders, decreased the strength of 


the yarn only 47 per cent, and 
these reductions in the doublings 
after the cards did not apparently 
make the yarn any more uneven 


than the mill spun yarn. 


5.8 18.27 5.8 5.64 
7.16 None 7.16 7.14 

20.17 19.22 19.68 19.59 

_79.5 826 79.2 7 
Factor). 1605 1588 1558 1409 
389 548 
. 18 324 
Lab. Lab. Lab. Mill 
frames, including the slubber, that 
the skein break factor, dropped to 
1457, which is almost 15 per cent 
below the average skein break fac- 


‘ors of laboratory spun yarn in 
lests 2 and 4 and mill spun yarn 
in tests 3 and 6, which wou'd seem 
‘o imdicate that the reduction of 
doublings had been carried to an 
excess. 

That is, decreasing the doublings 
after cards from 288 to 24 had less 
effect on the strength and uniform- 
ity of the yarn than decreasing the 
doublings after cards from 24 to 
12, from which it might be con- 
cluded that all doublings after cards 
in excess of 24 were in a measure 
superfluous, while at least 24 doub- 
lings after cards would seem to be 
absolutely necessary. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Your Canadian Cousin 


(See letter above) 


trademarks his product to tie up his goods solutely legible and easy to apply. 
with his advertising. He trademarks with Ask us why your mill, like many other 
Kaumagraph Drq Transfers because they American and Canadian mills, should 
are ‘‘the most satisfactory and attractive.’’ trademark—and trademark with Kauma- 
Kaumagraphs are clear, handsome, ab- graph Dry Transfers. 
KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY Established 1903 7 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. PARIS, FRANCE 


> For Trademarking Textiles, Silks, Hosiery, etc., use 


MERC* RY WILLS. LIMITED 
x | 
HOS AR 
i> | 
ron CANADA 
pec. 1922+ | 
Company : | 
209 36th Stes 
yer york, | 
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particw® +” tne case of nosierys qoul 6 ve 
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to our nations, ( | 
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An Airplane View 


The home 
of Douglas Starch 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Douglas Textile 


Starches 


Again available in all the 
various grades 


For twenty years Douglas Starches have been 
used by the Textile Trade—having the highest 
reputation for quality and uniformity of any 
starches on the market. 


The Douglas Company’s plant has been 
purchased by Penick & Ford, Ltd., and rebuilt, 
including every worthwhile improvement 
known to the science of the industry. It is now 
operated by the same efficient organization as 
was formerly employed, thus assuring the 
highest standard of quality. 


Douglas Starch is available in all special and 
standard grades— 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 


a refined thin boiling starch 


DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


or to any of the following offices: 
New Orleans, La. Southern | N. E. Representative 
Representative Marble, Nye & Co. 
x. L. Morrison Boston and 
Greenville, S. C. Worcester, Mass. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Importance of Fibre Knowledge 


By James McDowell before National Association of Cotton Manufac-_ 


tur ers.) 


The analysis or testing of textile 
fabries is rapid:y becoming more 
necessary. The diversity of fibres 
used in the manufacture of yarns 
and cloths, and the variety of meth- 
ods used in combining them, ren- 
der it imperative that the handler 
of cloth and yarn should know the 
rudiments of the art of determin- 
ing the fibres present in a fabric. 
Going further, it is important to 
know what kind of cotton is used, 
or the combination of different cot- 
tons, 

It is only from an analysis of the 
finished cloth or yarn ready for use 
that the whole facts can be ob- 
tained. This research will be made 
by the manufacturer and the buyer 
from two different standpoints; one 
with an idea of maintaining the 
appearance and cheapéning the con- 
struction of goods, the other havme 
in view the retaining of the quality 
both of the finished and the raw 
material and the continuation: of 
methods employed to obtain the 
same cloth. The advance which 
has been made in scientific exam- 
ination of materials during the last 
few years has made it poss-ble to 
turn these investigations to effec- 
five use in the interest of cotton 
manufacturers. 

Advance in Knowledge. 

Until a comparatively recent date 
it was considered in mill depart- 
ments—except where processes of a 
chemical nature were carired on— 
that there was no room for scien- 
tifie knowledge and that rules and 
the craft of hand, which is the oul- 
come of practical experience and is 
known as the rule of the thumb, 
were ample to secure the highest 
attainment of perfection: Where 
rule of the thumb is employed it 
always happens that one process is 
carmed on without any thought of 
the next process and very often in- 
jury occurs which the next process 
cannot overcome. 

The advance of technical educa- 
tion in-Great Britain has shown that 
there is no department of industrial 
art where there is more need of 
scientific knowledge than in textile 
manufacture, not only on account 
of the nature of the raw material 
used, but because of the varying 
processes the fibre has to pass 
through. In the foundation of all 
successful manufacturing there 
must be a thorough knowledge ol 
raw materials and the character of 
fibres as to spinning, dyeing and 
bleaching. 

The mills that are taking a deep 
interest in their testing rooms are 
found to be in advance of other 
mills, and these other mills usually 
follow the year after with changes 
in handling their productions. Test- 
ing is not a science which underlies 
the production of textiles but at the 
same time it is a connecting link 
between theory and practice. 

It is necessary when discussing 
the testing of textiles to point out 
that the subject can by no means 
be exhausted by the most careful 
examination of the operations car- 
ried out. In most testing rooms in 
the mill it is usual to have a warp 
reel and strength testing machine, 


a balance for yarn, and perhaps a 
morture testing apparatus; also a 
twist tester. In quite a few cases 
one may find a microscope and 
some other machines that are re- 
garded by the boy in charge, who 
is known as the tester, with rever- 
ence and seldom touched. 

One is struck with the absurdity 
of placing a boy in the testing room 
who knows nothing of manufactur- 
ing or the science of testing. His 
work would not be of much value 
lo the management unless he were 
to take a course of study. Place a 
man with reasonable talent in a 
festing room and you will find that 
the room becomes the center of 
control from which every improve- 
ment and every step of progress will 
come, 

As so little is actually known 
among spinners as to the qualities 
and spinning value of cotton, these 
might be studied to advantage. Such 
a study might suggest the advis- 
ability of a special inquiry into the 
value of distinctive varieties with a 
view to.finding supplies capable of 
producing a.yarn equal to what a 
mill is now producing but at a 
cheaper rate. 

Twist in the fibre, which is so 
marked in cotton, is not generally 
possessed by vegetable fibres. Al- 
most all other fibres are very 
smooth. Among them may be men- 
Lioned vegetable down or bombax 
cotton, and milk weed or thistle- 


down, which excells silk in luster 


but cannot be spun, as a recent test 
at the Lowell Textile School show- 
ed. We have heard a good deal of 
late to the effect that it is not the 
twist in cotton, but its strength and 
lengh of fibre which give us strong 
yarn. A little reflection on the 
properties of these other fibres will 
be useful in arriving at a correct 
estimate of the value of twist in 
fibre. 

The peculiar characteristics . of 
twist, which are so well marked in 
well-matured fibres of cotton and 
give us a good spinning quality are 
not present in the fibres taken from 
a pod that has not opened. This is 
a reason why bolly and snap cot- 
tons do not spin well. Not only my 
own tests, but tests made by Dr. 
Bowman and Dr, Ball show that the 
essential thing about cotton is its 
twist, also its fineness of fibre, as 
the more fibres in the cross section 
the stronger the yarn. 

The functions of twist in the yarn 
are to bind the fibres together so 
as to prevent slippage under a cer- 
tain strain. The strength of a yarn 
may be unsatisfactory because of 
excessive twist or from insufficient 
twist. Twist may be said to have 
been appled in excess when it ex- 
ceeds that which is necessary to 
prevent a slipping of the fibres un- 
der strain. The maximum twist 
strength limit may only be raised 
by an improvement in the order of 
the fibres and by using stronger 
and finer cotton. 

The length and character of any 
colton can only be taken approxi- 
mately for any given season, as the 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Hockaday Prevents Lime Burning 


The old painter says: ‘‘I’ve been painting walls for 
about thirty years and when the Hockaday fellow told 
me that his paint stopped lime burning I just naturally 
had to smile. I’ve listened to eloquent speeches by 
paint salesmen since I wasa kid. I’ve heard claims for 
paint so strong that only a slight stretch of the imagi 
nation was needed to convince one that mortar and 
stone and steel were only side issues, and that it was 
really the paint that held the building together. 

‘*So I said, ‘Young fellow, |’m from Missouri. | just 
finished a job and lime burning has made the wall as 
spotty as a Leopard. Now if your paint REALLY 
stops lime burning, here’s a chance to prove it.’ The 
next day he came and Hockaday’d over those spots. It 
did stop the lime burning! I am convinced that Hock- 


HOCKADAY 


aday is ‘Wall Insurance.’ ’’ 

The Binder Neutralizes the Action of Lime 
The binder in Hockaday—the liquid that molds the pig- 
ment together and keeps it on the woll—is the only 
binder that the lime in plaster will not burn or destroy. 
The action of the lime is neutralized and entirely over 
come. This is not a mere claim. It has been proved 
too often. 

Hockaday salesmen are experienced specialists on wall 
painting. Ask their advice. Get their assistance. 
They will gladly help you slice your painting costs in 


half. 
THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 


- 
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Four Roll Drafting on Roving ii may be inferred that by the use in test 2 that the draft on slubber 
frames. of four rolls on the slubber and was slightly in excess of 18. 

speeder, in this instance, at least, Referring to Table 3, tests 1 to 

(Continued from Page 10) the strength of the yarn was ap- 24 inclusive are from yarn spun in 

Referring to Table 2 and compar- preciably increased. the laboratory from the same sliver 

ing test 4, which is mill spun yarn, Test 2, which is also a laboratory that the mill used in spinning yarns 


with tests 1 and 3, which are iab- spun yarn, where the slubber rov- tested in experiments 25 and 26. 
oratory spun yarns, if will be ob- ing was taken direct to the spin- Yarns tested in experiments 1, 4, 7, 
served the average skein break fac- ning frame, is interesting in com- 21, 23 and 24 were spun with the 
lor in tests 1 and 3 ts 1582, which pamson with tests 1, 3 and 4, in same number of processes as is used 
is over 12 per cent greater than the that the skein break factor is equal in the mill (but with four roll slub- 
skein break factor of the mill spun to the average skein break factor ber and speeders) while the bal- 
yarn in test 4, allhough ali of these of tests 1 and 3, and also some 12 ance of the yarn spun in the labor- 
varns were spun from the same per cent higher than the mill yarn atory was made with one process 


drawing frame sliver and with the faetor, indicating possibly that of speeders less than the mill uses. 
same number of doublings and doublings after the cards in excess The average skein break factor 
processes after cards. of 36 may be superfluous, for pro- of tests 1, 4, 7, 21, 23 and 24, is 1813, 


Since the only difference in ma- ducing the quality of yarn required and of the balance of the labora- 
nipulation between the laboratory by ‘this mill. In fact, it might be tory tests 1821, while the average 
spun yarn and the mill spun yarn possible to omit one of the proc- skein break factor of the two mill 
is in the number of rolls on the esses of drawing as well as the one yarn tests is only 1683, from which 
s‘ubber and speeder, that is, four in process of speeders and still equal it would appear that the yarn spun 
the case of the laboratory varn and the mill spun yarn in strength and with 288 doublings after cards was 
three in the case of the mill yarn, evenness. It 1s interesting to note no stronger than the yarn spun 


Table 3 
COTTON STAPLE 1 1.16" CARDED 
3 4 


Number of ‘Test ] 2 5 6 7 9 
Number of Doublings after Cards 288 144 144 288 144 144 IRR 144 144 
lyraft on Stlubber 6 12 10 6 18 27 16 
Draft on First Process of Speeders 7 12 14 6 10 14 6 as hy 
Draft on Second Process of Speeders 7 None None 6 None None 6 None None 
Draft at Spinning 6.70 10.5 9 00 9 16 15 7.320 6.90 7 30 
Size of Yarn Spun 28.60) 27.91 27.68 27.47 28.42 27.95 28.07 28.47 27.55 
Yarn Strength in pounds 120 yard skeins 65.9 66.7 66.9 67.0 64.7 65.6 65.2 64.2 66.2 
Skein Factor (Size times strength equals 
factor) ISS85 1861 1852 1842 1839 1834 1830 1828 1824 
Ave. Deviation in Size 672 558 556 576 671 505 751 615 748 
Ave Deviation in percent 2.30 2.00 2.01 09 36 1.81 6S 2°16 71 
REMARKS 
Spun at mill or at laboratory from mii sliver Lab. Lab. Lab Lab Lab. Lab. Lab. Lab. Lab. 
Number of Test 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
Number of Doublings after Cards 144 144 144 144 144 144 144 288 144 
Draft on Slubber 10 s s 6 10 6 i4 10 12 
Draft on First Process of Speeders 10 18.27 16 12 12 14 S 5 12 
Draft on Second Process of Speeders None None None None None None None ) None 
Draft at Spinning 9.80 6.70 7.96 13.50 8.35 12.20 8.78 7.76 6.53 
Size of Yarn Spun 27.62 28.40 28.16 27.58 28.18 28.19 28.38 28.20 27.67 
Yarn Strength in pounds 120 yard skeins 65.7 63.9 64.4 65.7 64.2 64.1 63.3 63.7 64.7 
Skein Factor (Size times strength equals 
factor) 1815 1815 isi4 1812 1809 1807 1796 1796 1790 
Ave Deviation in Size .b15 523 561 420 671 .674 557 
Ave. Deviation in percent 1.86 1.84 1.99 61 9 25 9 39 7 1 98 
REMARKS 
Spun at mill or at laboratory from mill sliver Lab Lab. Lab. Lab. Lab. Lab. Lab. Lab. Lab. 
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with only 144 doublings after the 
vards in the case of the laboratory 
varn, and that all laboratory yarn 
whether spun with three processes 
of speeders including the slubber, 
or only two processes of speeders 
including the slubber, was over 8 
per cent stronger than the mill spun 
yarn. 

The interesting part of these tests 
is that allhough the draft on the 
slubber was increased from 6 to 18, 
and the draft on the speeder from 
5 to 18, it apparently made no ap- 
preciab!e difference in the ultimate 
strength or evenness of the yarns. 
Tests 1 to 26 inclusive are arranged 
in sequence from the largest to the 
smallest skein break factor, and are 
the results of the sizings and breaks 
of 864 individual skeins, which 
would seem to be a sufficient num- 
ber of tests to eliminate and freak 
results and any personal equation 


10 1} 12 13 
144 i44 144 144 
5 14 S 6 
18.27 if 19 16 
None Non? None None 
9.35 7.12 12.50 10.70 
8 24 28.50 28.06 28.30 
64.6 63.7 64.8 64.0 
1224 1818 1314 
§ 34 611 624 
2.40 2.43 2.18 2.20 
Lab Lah Lab Lab 
22 24 25 26 
28 288 288 288 

~ 6 Normal Normal 

> 5 5.78 5.7 

5 } 5.93 5.93 
9.00 13.46 14.74 14.74 
3.28 25.80 25.85 
65.5 61.4 66.4 64.0 
1799 1737 1713 1654 
61% S885 933 .655 
2.2 6.14 2.07 2.53 
lab Lab Mill Mill 


“We Know our Fibre Because we Make It” 


= THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 


Combination Doffing Car. Has Fixed Style No. 2 Warehouse Truck. Steel clad, lined 
and loose box Casters with self-oiling with Leatheroid Fibre. Steel over wood top 
wheels. All angles of box reinforced rim Ribbed steel bottom band. Caster with 
with steel and fastened with solid self-olling wheels. 

rivets. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


1024 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Roving Can. Patented SOLD BY SOUTHERN SUPPLY HOUSES 
rolled fibre top. Equip- 


ped with 6-in. seamless 
kicking band. Stee! bot- 


tom reinforced with 
steel ring Style No. 2 a. 
made with polished steel | 2 | Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


top. 


Catalog Sent On Request 


Style No. 3 Mill or Fac- 
tory Box. Steel over wood 
and all angles reinforced 
with steel and fastened 
with Solid Rivets top rim. 
Meta! cut-in handle. 
Hardwood shoes with 
special steel protecting 
corners. 


=" 


Illustration of special! 
steel protecting corner 
angle. 


78 Fifth Ave., New York 


| 
bi 
| 
| 
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Knit Goods 


Human Element a Neglected Frector 


By Frederick 8S. Sibley, Vice-Presi 
Company, Providence, R. L, bef 
Manufacturers.) 


A study of this and kindred sub- 
jects appears to have developed 
clearly that good will is the prime 
factor, not only in the relations be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
workers, but in a'! relations of busi- 
ness, family, and even states and 
nations. Appreciation of the value 
of good-will is largely a modern de- 
velopment. The good-will of the 
customer is highly valued and busi- 
ness men appreciate the necessity 
of creating and maintaining such 
good-will. The seller needs the good- 
will of the buyer, and in fact can- 
not hope to survive the pressure of 
competition without it. It is almost 
equally true that the buyer needs 
the good-will of the seller. 

It would be expected that men 
who perceive the value of good-will 
in one fundamental direction in bus- 
iness, would be keen to recognize 
the value of it in another direction 
in business. But that this is not 
entirely the case when you consider 
[he question of good-will between 
employer and employe, is clearly 
manifest; when you inquire into 
this kind of good-will, it becomes 
plainly evident that the good-will 
of the employe is still regarded by 
many employers as of little value. 

And just as failure to create and 
maintain the good-will of his cus- 
tomers results ultimately in large 
financial loss to a manufacturer, so, 
too, failure to create and maintain 
the good-will of his producers un- 
questionably results in large finan- 
cial loss to the employer. The loss 
arising from the lack of good-will 
between employer and employe has 
been estimated by competent engi- 
neers today to equa! in some _ in- 
Stances as much as 25 per cent of 
the annual payroll investment, even 
in some prominent plants which are 
considered to be well managed. If 
is inevitable that this loss at once 
creales an economic waste which 
cannot fail to affect the employer 
and the employe. It also affects 
every business house in the com- 
munity, and in turn it affects the 
general public. 

And to this loss on payrol! invest- 
ment, which reaches an enormous 
annual cash loss in the aggregate, 
we must add the further tremen- 
dous cash loss ,also caused by lack 
of good-will, arising from strikes 
and other forms of controversy in 
industry every year. It is unques- 
t'onable that these losses in various 
forms, arising from lack of good- 
will, have far-reaching and damag- 
ing effects in reduced net earnings 
of corporations, in reduced earning 
of employes, in reduced purchasing 
power of the people at large, and 
in reduced stability of industry and 
business ‘n general. 

In order to establish clearly this 
fact it seems necessary to name the 
various major imedustrial factors. 


dent Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
ore National Association of Cotton 


which are seven in number. Let us 
consider them in the following or- 
der: 

One—Money. Two 
Three—Materials. Four Manage- 
ment. Five Merchandise. Six— 
Markets, and seven—Men. 

By virtue of the development of 
banking facilities and by the stabili- 
zation of these facilities through 
the Federal Reserve System, the 
factor of money is today on a sound 
basis and cannot be said to be a 
neglected factor in the sense that 
it is inadequate or unavailable. 

The factor of machinery has al- 
ways, even from the beginning of 
industry, received a vast amount of 
attention from the manufacturer. 
And today the pressure of keen 
competition spurs him on to keep 
his plant strictly up-to-date me- 
chanically. It is evident that the 
factor of machinery cannot be said 
to be neglected. If a semi-occa- 
sional manufacturer is still obliged 
to speak of his machinery as being 
out of date, he does so apologeti- 
cally. 

The factor of raw materials has 
heen made the subject of deep 
study by manufacturers in numer- 
ous lines with the result that re- 
liable. sources of continuous sup- 
plies of proper qualities have 
usually been developed, while many 
manufacturers now own and oper- 
afe their private source of raw ma- 
terials for their exelusive' use. 
Therefore, excepting in the case. of 
unsoundly directed enterprises, the 
factor of materials cannot be re- 
garded as neglected. 

The factor of management has 
long been the subject of most in- 
tensive consideration by manufac- 
turers. Also our great universities 
today embody in their educational 
work practical courses of study 
bearing on many phases of man- 
agement. Business men in general 
are constantly striving to develop 
and improve their executives; and 
while one should by no means un- 
dertake to represent management 
as being perfect, vet it is safe to 
conclude that the factor of man- 
agement cannot be said to be neg- 
lected. 

The two factors of merchand'se 
and markets are so closely related 
that for our present purpose, we 
ean regard them practically as one 
factor. The various types of mer- 
chandise best adapted to the avail- 
able markets are under continual 
study by business men. The mat- 
ters of style, the elements of fash- 
ion, the question of seasonable 
goods, the various channels of dis- 
tribution, and numerous other re- 
lated phases are all under contin- 
ual scrutiny, not only by individual 
manufacturers, but also by associa- 
tions of manufacturers in practica!- 
ly all times today. When in addition 


Machinery. 


BRINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee, 
dogless and stripping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 


Built in all sizes, for all class- 
es of rib work. 


Wealso build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for un- 
derwear and various other 
circular machines forall kinds 
of knitted articles. 


Samples and Prices on Request 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


Be 
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BUDD PRODUCTS 


BOILER FRONTS Pin Hole Grates 
Buckstays Budd Dumping 


T Covering Bars Grates 
Floor Plates Budd Stationary Cir- 
Doors cle Grates 
Door Liners Budd Circular Dump- 
GRATES ing Grates 
Budd Stationary Old Style Circle 
Grates Grates 


Herringbone Grates 
Straight Gates 
Universal Shaking 


Firestone Furnace 
Cement 


Grates Budd Babbitt Metal 
« 
L 2 TEATS Goute 
. 
== 


THE NEW BUDD FURNACE 


BUDD GRATE COMPANY 
2011-25 East Hagert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


E. S. Player, Manager Greenville,S.C. office 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
loopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


‘harmonious 


to all these activities it is well 
known that leading manufacturers 
maintain extensive research depart- 
ments and experimental laborato- 
r:es for the purpose of maintaining 
quality, decreasing cost, and devel- 
oping new and additional uses for 
their products, it would not be wise 
fo conclude that the factors of mer- 
chandise and markets are neglected. 

We come now to factor number 
seven. Men—the human factor. It 
appears incredible that the intelli- 
gence and foresight which insured 
against serious neglect of these six 
other factors would fail m many 
instances to provide against neglect 
of the human element factor. Of 
course there are exceptions where 
employers give intelligent and sym- 
pathetic consideration to the point 
of view of the workers and thereby 
reap the benefits to be derived from 


such contact. But the truth is, 
nevertheless. that numerous large 
employers of labor have actually 


neglected this one factor of the hu- 
man element even more than al! of 
the other six factors combined. It 
has thus come about that neglect 
of the human factor in industry has 
produced a condition which  pre- 
sents a grave problem, a problem 
which menaces the stability and 
progress of industry itself; for it is 
an astounding fact that all of the 
other six factors, together with 
the'r enormous aggregate capital in- 
vestment, are in the final analysis 
dependent on the loyal support, the 
intelligent co-operation, and _ the 
harmonious productivity of the hu- 
man element, which support and 
co-operation are a clearly diminish- 
ing element. 

In order to determine exactly how 
this came about it will be profitable 
for us to go back somewhat and to 
trace briefly the gradual changes 
in conditions pertaining to the em- 
ployer and to the employe. 

At the commencement of indus- 
try, the manufacturer or the em- 
ployer was himself a workman who 
labored day by day with his few 
helpers or employes grouped c!osely 


about him. This intimate, mutual 
physical relationsh'p and contact 
insured an intimate and mutual 
mental relationship and contact, 


which in turn insured many highly 
desirable conditions. For example, 
it insured the maximum opportu- 
nity for personal friendship, for 
personal supervision, for personal 
cood example in faithful work. Both 
employer and emp!oye knew each 
other’s problems and respected each 
other’s good qualities. In those 
days, they were close together while 
they are now far apart. 

But this harmony and equilibrium 
were upset by the advance of in- 
dustry and as a result, employer 
and employe were forced apart. 
They have drifted more and more 
apart ever since, excepting in those 
instances where far-s'ghted employ- 
ers have taken steps to bridge this 
gap and maintain or re-establish 
contact and relation- 
ships with their employes. 

The function of the’ manager was 
at first side by side with the em- 
ploye, just as the owner had done; 
but in a rapidly grow'ng country 
the growth of industry was also 


rapid, and soon the manager stop- 
ped working in the workroom and 
he, too, went 


away to live in an 
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office just as the owner had done 
before him. The employes in the 
workroom were now under an as- 
sistant manager and later on they 
were under a superintendent, who 
had under him minor executives 
known as foremen, supervisors, etc. 

From that stage to the present 
condition of things, our industrial 
system has developed very rapidly, 
so rapidly in truth that many em- 
ployers today have great difficulty 
in apprehending how tremendously 
things have changed, and that pres- 
ent conditions call urgently for 
changed methods and for different 
views and policies in industry. This 
was profoundly stated in the words 
of an emplover with large interests 
who recently said: “The most diffi- 
cult task of my entire life is to real- 
ize that the world and the things 
in it have changed greatly, that the 
minds of men have changed with 
them, and that no longer is it feas- 
ible or profitable to conduct a busi- 
ness as a military camp.” 

We were all involved in the great 
World War. but few men realized 
the enormous bearing it had on the 
human element. The worker heard 
so much about his importance in 
winning the war that he came out 
of the struggle with the quite nat- 
ural belief that he was the greatest 
factor in if. That belief in h’s mind 
opened the eves of his imagination 
'o the realization that since he was 
the controlling factor in the victory 
which saved human liberty. he 
should demand what he considered 
and what he was told by others 
that he should cons‘der) to be hi's 
fair share of that liberty and of the 
fruits of the struggle. 

It was natural that the mental! 
condition which questioned §rela- 
tions between citizens and govern- 
ments also caused millions of men 
and women in industry to question 
the relations between employe and 
employer, in fact to question the 
who'e basis and structure of indus- 
try. 

In addition to the employer hav- 
ing fo contend now with this point 
of view on the part of the workers, 
brought about by the war, it is per- 
fectly obvious that he is also grealt- 
ly handicapped by reason of the 
neglect of the workers for many 
vears prior to the war. This is 
proved abundantly, over und over 
again, by the rapidly increasing and 
enormous aggregate loss and waste 
in industry represented by absen- 
leeism, labor turnover, waste of 
lime, of machinery and of mate- 
rials, and of unsound and antagvun- 


istic mental attitude regarjing 
hours and wages. 
Let us took into the mind of a 


eommon type of employe, one who 
becomes dissatisfied with his «m- 
ployment. He feels little or no ‘oy- 
alty to the business or to the mian- 
ager who personifies it, for fhe rea- 
son that nobody has made any ef- 
fort to give him the faets so as ‘to 
explain the business and its mrob- 
lems to him. He understands little 
or nothing concerning the manage- 
ment’s work in relation to produe- 
tion or the management's pay, be- 
‘ause nobody has ever explained 
these things to him. 

The employe is conscious of what 
he considers to be an enviable dif- 
ference between the management's 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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BANNER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 


Speed Production 
Simplicity Quality 
All All 
Sizes Guages 


We are now prepared to make prompt deliveries on 
two new aiinin the Banner Spring Beard Needle and 
the Banner Split-Foot machines, built in sizes 3 1-4” 
3 1-2” and 3 3-4”, either 48 or 54 guage. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHATTANOOGA OFFICE 


Colonial Trust Bldg. James Building 
Rooms 208-9-10 Rooms 912-13 
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The Line 


a 
FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Vachined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


THE OST) LINE 


SONS CO, 
of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


AMALIE PRODUCTS 


is not 
Good Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production that 
would get a great deal more if they heard 
of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


the whole story 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing preparations, 
are the results of years of study and research in our textile lab- 
oratories. These products are proving themselves a positive 
aid to the production of the highest quality weaving—helping to 
secure a uniform size regain. Daily performance in many promi- 
nent New England and Southern mills testifies to this. 


There is a mill using Amalol and Gluantine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of many other users of these 
products. Let one of our experts show you in your plant how 
scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality weaving. 

No obligation. Write. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


116 Fifth Avenue New York 


Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.N.Y. 


Jordan Foreeasts Short Cotton Crop. 


St Matthews. 8. C.—Col. Harvie 
Jordan. national secretary of the 
American Cotton Association, has 1s. 
sued the following interview on the 
cotton outlook: 

‘T have just completed investiga- 
tions. of cotton produc’ng, which 
‘ook me into every section. of the 
eotton belt and threw me in touch 
with agricultural extension forces, 
agricultural colleges, commissioners 
of agriculture. farmers, merchants, 
hankers and business men, for the 
purpose of setting up 1,000 demon- 
stration farms to be conducted un- 
der practical experienced farmers 
«ith the latest methods of culture 
and boll weevil control. I found the 
com'ng cotton crop three five 
weeks late in all sections of the 
eotton helt. | ado not hesitate to 
state that the production of cotton. 
based upon the present outlook and 
lahor shortage, the credit condition 
of the farmer and the demand for 
raw eotton. is the most serious in 
‘he last fifty vears. Any material 
prospective increase in the cotton 
acreage was anticipated only in the 
States of Alabama, the hill count @s 
of Mississippi, Texas, Southwest OK- 
lahoma. Tennessee and Missourt. 
Only slight increases in acreage, if 
any, were apparent in the other 
leading cotton States. 

“There is hardly any poss biltty 
of producing and harvesting 13,000,- 
000 bales of cotton in America dur- 
ing the present year with the labor 
conditions so critica! unless the cot- 
ton picker is invented before the 
crop matures. It will require 13,- 
000,000 bales of American cotton to 
enable the spindles ‘of the world to 
operate on full time, and 13,000,000 
bales from the present crop based 
upon the carry over will only be 
0.000 in excess of the available 
cotton we had during the present 
vear. Twelve million ba‘tes will pro- 
duee 500,000 less. and 11,000,000 will 
produce 1,600,000 hales less. 

Labor Shortage. 


“There has practically been no 


immigration into the South -since 
the war between the States. Both 


white soldiers and negro soldiers 
got a different v:ewpoint as a resull 
of the experiences in the war and 
this has played an important par! 
in the migration of labor and white 
farmers from the cotton fields of 
the South. ‘This migration will con- 
tinue im increasing volume unless 
the eeonomic problem which is 
causing if is solved. They are be- 
ing paid, as we found by an inves- 
tigation in the industrial centers, 
fen to twenty times the amount! 
they are paid to produce cotton and 
under shorter hours of work and 
maintain a higher standard of liv- 
ing. 

“Moreover, the farmers in many 
sections of the belt appear to lack 
the necessary enthusiastic incentive 
to produce. The reeent Federal cot- 
ton acreage forecast, based upon 
the intentions of farmers to plant 
and issued by a committee made up 
principally of consumers and han- 
diers of farm produets, is having a 
depressing effect upon the growers 
and will most like'y result in de- 
creas ng the cotton acreage from 
fhat contemplated. 

Matter Referred to President. 


“As a result of numerous letters 
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and Lelegrams from all parts of the 
cotton belt reaching our headquar- 
ters and vigorously protesting and 
condemning the unprecedented pre- 
planting forcast on cotton acreage 
to be planted the matter has been 
officially presented to the President 
and the Attorney General and notice 
received that Such protests will be 
given every consideration deserved. 
The President has been urged to 
declare the policy of the Govern- 
ment relative to undue interference 
w th the natural laws of supply and 
demand in regulating the market 
values of staple farm products. The 
Attorney General has been request- 
ed to investigate fully the causes 
which actuated the preplanting fore- 
cast on eotton acreage and to take 
steps to discover the influences be- 
hind the movement. 

“There is developing a widespread 
effort to reduce the cotto nacreage 
In the light of the recent heavy 
depress'‘on in the price of the sta- 
ple, as prominent farmers realize 
that any material deflation in val- 
ues will mean heavy losses to them 
in this year’s business in produc- 
tion. 

“The boll weevils are the great- 
est single consumers of cotton in 
the world today, their deprédations 
amounting to five and six mill’on 
bales per annum, which presents a 
hazard beyond the ability of the 
farmers to cope with in the face 
of present steadily depreciated val- 
ues Of the stap!e. 


Jobbers Reordering Fall Underwear 
Lines Again. 

After having. been out of the mar- 
ket for several weeks. underwear 
jobbers have been placing some fair 
business for fall duplication during 
the past week, sellers state. It was 
at first expected that the decline in 
varn prices would be sharp enough 
'o warrant lower underwear prices 
later in the season, but the check 
in the depreciation recently has ap- 
parently convinced some of the job- 
hers that thereis not too much risk 
involved in increas‘ng their con- 
fracts somewhat now. 

Prices of underwear for fall cover 
a wide range now, some sellers hav- 
ing made substantially larger in- 
ereases than others, but in general 
quotations for late delivery § are 
based around levels.of about 39 for 
18-pound wool suits and about 48 
for 12-pound worsteds, although 
there are some lines still available 
for September delivery about 10 per 
cent lower. 


Rising Cloth Prices Affect Philip- 
pine Demand. 


Due to the rse in American cot- 
ton cloth prices, Chinese dealers in 
the Philippines are reluctant to in- 
dent on practically all regular lines 
and are buying for immediate needs 
only. Retail prices are not follow- 
ing the American market, a major- 
itv of the textile lines selling below 
replacement. Stoeks of warp sal- 
eens and of American and Chinese 
ginghams are imsufficient; of gray 
and bleached goods and American 
khaki, small; of shirtings, cham- 
bravs, prints, gray and bleached 
drills, moderate. There is an over 
supply of organdies, chiefly Swiss, 
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Manufacturers of Complete Condenser Plants for Wool and Cotton 


Waste Yarns 


Textile Motors 


. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Induction Motors are designed 
and built especially, when 
applied to the Textile Industry. 
Motors are adapted for every 
type of drive, and are built in all 
sizes for all speeds. 


Send for Textile Bulletin 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOVUCTS 


MANUFACTURI 


Power Transmumon Mact 


~ng 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 


Pumpang enard uga!l Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Aa Compressors - Air Brakes 


Agncultural Machinery 
Cendensen 


PRODUCTS 
Flour and Saw Mull Machinery 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 
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Intermediate and Finisher Cards with Four-Bank Condenser z | 
WHITIN SVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 
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For 


Bleacheries 
and 
Dyehouses 


Rear left view of 
PERKINS CLOTH PILER 
showing Traverse Screw and Pot-eye Holder 


THE PERKINS CLOTH PILER 


Does away with all hand labor in piling or plaiting cloth or yarns into tanks or vats. 
Absolutely no hazard of snarling or knotting. 
More uniform processing of goods is .assured. 


ron counters BB. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Sole Mfrs., Holyoke, Mass. 


e—)) 
YOKE 


FRANK M. BENNET, Pres. L. A. VAUGHT, Sec y WM. M. AUSTIN, Vice-Pres. ® Treas. 


Liberty Textile Corporation 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
16 Thomas Street, New York 
Special Factornmg Facilities Thru James Tatcott, Inc. 


Sometime in the near future the Southern Fine Yarn Mills may supersese New 
Bedford in fine cotton, and silk and cotton textiles. 


William M. Austin, Vice-President and Treasurer of the Liberty Textile Corpora- 
tion, has been converting these goods for twenty years prior to his association with 
this Corporation, and his knowledge of these goods will be of great assistance to you. 


It may be that some of the fine yarn spinning mills will want to put in looms, and 


if you want to confer on these special matters his services are at your command 
forthwith. 
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Human Element Neglected Factor. 
Continued from Page 16) 
apparent freedom of action § and 
more comfortable working «atl 
ing surroundings than h‘'s own. fhe 
employes does not realize the eeco- 
nomic reasons for these differences 
because nobody has taken the trou- 
bie to tell him about tunem. . The 
manager, to his. eyes, appears to 
produce nothing at ail. hence he 
doubts strongly the importance of 
management and higher officials in 
general. From his warpea cullook, 
his own wages would be higher if 
the managers who meddle, oul ap- 
pear to do no work, were ~emoved 

from the payroll. 

The result is that he feels no 
respect and has no | kine for iman- 
agement, gradually becomes  thor- 
oughly dissatisfied and dislikes his 
emp _oyment, which under these 
conditions is without human appeal 
or interest to him. As he tLenJs to 
shirk on the job, he loses some of 
his sense of personal dignity and 
some of his self-respect, fwo ele- 
ments which exist in every human 
heart and mind. Sooner or later, 
depending on circumstances and on 
the leadership which he is follow- 
ing, he will try to regain his feel- 
ings of self-importance and self-re 
spect by joining with others who 
are like-minded in a concerted con- 
flict with management. The em- 
ploye is like'y to attribute his ag- 
gravated discontent to the especire 
called capitalism: and capitalism 
therefore becomes in his mind a 
deadiy enemy and a monster which 
he attacks at the first opportun:ty. 

It-is into such an upset and un- 
stable mental situation as this that 


the radical agitator injects his at- 


tractive personality, his. skill, and 
ability to secure confidence and to 
disseminate false principles includ- 
ing Sinister ideas and class hatred. 
linder such conditions, it is not lo 
be wondered at that the emploves 
are prone to listen, to understand, 
to believe, and to follow such lead- 
ership with confidence. It vot 
strange that, in the employes’ «yes, 
one of the attractions of a program 
fo level things down is that if will 
remove the people he believes ve- 
spect neither him nor his lubor, 
namely, management or capitalism. 

And it is not a fanciful picture I 
am painting. Such conditions can 
and do exist in industry. I have in 
mind a large textile plant whose 
owners live five hundred miles or 
more away. The management! 
vided has given earnest considera- 
lion to the point of view of the 
workers. The result has been hear- 
ty co-operation and mutual profit. 
The workers express pride in their 
employment and even cons der their 
social status a little above those 
employed in nearby plants. Here 
would be a most difficult place for 
a radical leader to secure a foot- 
hold. 

It is supremely important to rec- 
ognize that the ‘ack of sound and 
constructive human relationships in 
industry has caused fully as much 
unrest and trouble as lock of proper 
economic conditions in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, for it is fundamental! 
fact that the state of a workman's 
mind, much more than the state of 
his purse, determines hi sacts. 

If any progress is to be made in 
rectifying the existing deep neglect 
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of the human factor, it must be 
realized once and for all that this 
neglect is two-fold in that it is both 
economic and social, and that steps 
must be taken to effect a transfor- 
mation of both angles. In other 
words, the employer who thinks 
that he is going to pul his business 
on easy street simply by providing 
a good place to work and paying 
good wages may be due for a sad 
disillusionment. 

It is obvious to any observer 
whose eyes are open thal the pres- 
ent leadership of labor realizes ths 


situation thoroughly. The labor 
leader fights hard to eget more 
money and better working condi- 


tions for his followers, who may be 
your employes, and thal makes him 
popular because if represents real 
service to his followers. But the 
labor leader goes much further than 
this and he wisely sets up practical 
ways and means of personal con- 
tact, personal association, personal 
d scussion, personal inculcation of 
belief and principles, and for that 
basis of personal friendship which 
insures confidence and co-operation, 

Great as has been the employer's 
neglect of the human element for 
years prior to the war, this neglect 
appears to be even greater since the 
war, witnessed by the fact that 
more employers seem to have failed 
to comprehend that it has been a 
period of reconstruction in indus- 
try, actime when abundant negative 
eadership was on the ground to 
speedily and thoroughly capitalize 
a mental condition so highly favor- 
able that it has been well summed 
up as the golden age of opportu- 
nity to sow the seed of false prin- 
ciples, sinister ideas, and class 
hatred. 

It must be remembered that the 
manufacturers’ investment in plant 
and equipment is not his largest 
investment, nor his most important 
investment. His largest investment 
in the long run, and by far his 
most important investment, is the 
investment in his payrol!; namely, 
wages paid to employes. [his is a 
fact of great importance and seldom 
realized. Do you know that there 
is here in New England a textile 
plant with a total payroll invest- 
ment since it began business of 
over two hundred million dollars, 
whereas its investment in plant 
would equal relatively a small part 
of this sum. In fact, it is engineer- 
ing experience that in practically 
any business, the investment in pay- 
roll will, in less than five years’ 
time, exceed the total investment 
in plant and equipment. 


In some other less _ intellectual 
section of the country, we might 
possibly excuse neglect of the hu- 
man element and of the payro-l in- 
vestment which it represents, but 
in hard-headed New England what 
excuse is there for such neglect, 
especially when this neglect reaches 
the present aggravated condition? 

Inasmuch as the mental attitude 
of the employe controls his produc- 
tive effort and his entire relations 
toward his employer, let us try to 
gain a practical idea as to the har- 
monious and intelligent co-operation 
that you ma yexpect in your mills 
from your employes. We can do 
this by examining specimens of the 
teaching and the practical education 

‘Continued on Page 27) 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Hagie 
Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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The 


Liberty Knotter 


is something absolutely new. It is a Southern product 
made for Southern mills by Southern people, who 
know the requirements and have provided for them. 
GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Write for Information 


Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 


A. B. CARTER, Sales Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Spying on Southern Mills. 
James Tansey, president of the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers, a 
rival organization of thal headed by 
Thos. Failure McMahon, is in the 
South on a spving trip and we wish 
fo warn the mills against admitting 
him or any of his crowd. 


Mr. Tansey has with him six of 
his gang and as a blind also Car- 


ries two alleged newspaper repre- 
sentatives. 
They have been forcing them- 


selves into mills without permis- 
sion and when interrupted in their 
journey, one man engages the mill 
official or employee in conversation 
while the others slip off and con- 
tinue their investigation. 

They have violated all the laws of 
courtesies and are themselves en- 
titled to none. 

The best way 'o dea! with men of 
their kind is a stiff application of 
picker sticks to thew backs. 

James Tansey is a parasite who 
has for many years lived on the 
earnings of the New England mill 
operatives and now seeks a foothold 
in the South. 

He is even more of an anarchist 
than Thos. Failure McMahon and 
fights with him for pickings like 
two hungry dogs over a bone. 

Tansey was due no courtesy i 
the first place and the actions of 
his gang since he came South jus- 
tify his being run off the premises 
of every mill he visits. 

Home Building and Cotton Goods. 

The least bit of stagnation in the 
cotton goods markets is always fol- 
lowed by the ery of overproduction, 
There is, of course, always a danger 
that any large industry may over- 
produce and thereby flood the mar- 
kets with more goods than they can 
absorb. With cotton mill produc- 
tion at an extremely high level, 
any protracted dullness in the mar- 
kets would naturally result in a pil- 
ing up of goods. It is well, how- 
ever, in studying market conditions, 


lo take into account that present 
day industries are continually call- 
ing for a larger cotton goods pro- 
duction. Goods for the mechanical 
trades, so called, are becoming a 
more and more important factor in 
textile production. The annual con- 
sumption of goods used in the in- 
dustries outside the textile manu- 
facturing trades is increasing very 
rapidly each year and _ “steadily 
broadening the cotton goods mar- 
kets. 

Building construction, which is 
regarded as one of the business ba- 
rometers of the country, is exceed- 
ing active throughout the country 
and may be depended upon to cre- 
ate a large demand for cotton goods. 
We note that residence construction 
alone during the first quarter of 
1923 shows an increase of 44 per 
cent over last year’s figures for a 
similar period. The country is yet 
two years behind in its housing pro- 
gram and the indications are that 
construction activity will remain 
very active for a long period. 

Every new home that is erected 
calls for cotton goods. Each one 
creates a demand for rugs, carpets, 
draperies, bedding and table linen, 
mattresses, shade cloths, upholstery 
and so on through a long list of 
household goods. We believe that 
the tremendous building program 
under way in all parts of the coun- 
try will be a very appreciable fac- 
tor in the continued demand for 
cotton goods. 


We cite the building industry as 
a market builder for cotton goods 
merely as an example of business 
that is not usually thought of as 
having a direct bearing of textiles, 
The wood, brick, steel, stone and 
other materials of the building 
trades invariably call for cotton 
goods that are essential to complete 
the new home. 


Our Last Barricade. 
(Charlotte Observer.) 
In his speech to the Greensboro 
people Senator Overman emphasiz- 
ed assaults being made on the Con- 


stitution and urged a greater exer- 
cise of the preservative caution on 
part of the people. Things at Wash- 
mgton are fast drifting to a govern- 
ment by bureaus. The Observer re- 
cently gave some facts bearing upon 
these conditions, but Senator Over- 
man presented the situation in man- 
ner that must impress the people. 
the different bureau organizations 
‘here now maintain an army of 400,- 
(0 Office-holders, and many of 
these are perniciously active in in- 
‘erference with State affairs. If 
they could have their way, the Con- 
stitution would be torn to shreds. 
At the last session there were as 
many as 71 bills to amend it in va- 
rious ways. There is only one bill 
oul Of the 71 that the North Caro- 
‘ina Senator could support and that 
is One which would aid in obstruct- 
ng the designs of the raiders. The 
Constitution is the only thing that 
stands between the American peo- 
pie and destruction of their institu- 
| ons, and Senator Overman has 
done well in throwing out the warn- 
ing note. 


Cotton Consumption. 

The Wall Street Journal, one of 
ihe leading business papers of the 
country, believes that the price of 
cotton Was always, in the final an- 
a ysis, be fixed by the law of supply 
and demand. A recent editorial in 
thal paper so clearly presents the 
real developments that may be ex- 
pected im the cotton markets, that 
we are publishing it herewith. and 
believe that it very logically out- 
lines the cotton situation. The edi- 
lorial, says: 

“Last Saturday the Bureau of the 
Census reported that domestic mill 
consumption of cotton in March was 
623,105 bales. This is the greatest 
consumption ever known for a sin- 
gle month, while the supp'y of cot- 
lon 1s unusually small. Bul, after 
ihe receipt of the announcement, 
May and July cotton prices declin- 
ed, and closed at the lowest of the 
day. 

“A few weeks ago there was much 
ioose talk current about ‘secondary 
inflation,’ raising the reserve  dis- 
count rate, and other such matters, 
with measurable effect on business 
sentiment. Following this, the cot- 
ton market went stale. Perhaps this 
was a good thing, in view of the 
short supply of the staple, inas- 
much as it checked a runaway mar- 
ket which was threatening. People 
now are quoting the old maxim of 
‘Never bull the tail end of a short 
crop,” and bearish sentiment is in- 
creasing. 

“Unless all experience in the past 
history of production is to be re- 
versed the law of supply and de- 
mand must prevail. That law may 
be bent for a time, but it never can 
be broken. Fundamental conditions 
are the same today as on March 14 
when May cotton reached its high 
point of 31.59 and, by reason of fur- 
ther depletion, the statistical posi- 
tion has grown stronger. The sup- 
ply of cotton is smaller today than 
a month ago, while consumption is 
at record proportions. There is not 
enough cotton to feed the spindles 
until the new crop, not yet planted, 
can be brought to market. Is any- 
ihing being done to check the rate 
of consumption? 
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“Here is the answer: American 
mills employ eight per cent more 
spindles than at the height of war 
activity. ._Instead of permitting 
strikes like those of last year de- 
mands for increased wages have 
been granted. Since the new season 
opened on August 1, last, there has 
been a steady increase in consump- 
tion, amounting in the eight months 
to 4,462,608 bales against 3,170,652 
the year before, an increase of 1,- 
291,000 bales, or forty-seven per 
cent. The rate of consumption in 
the sixth and seventh months of 
this period exceeded that of all 
previous ones, and the eighth one 
broke all previous records and fin- 
ished strong. 

“It is true that a majority of mar- 
kel operators seem lined on the 
bear side; a period of good weather 
also would add to that sentiment 
because the prospects of a new crop 
always influence the price of the 
old. But neither sentiment nor 
weather can add one Dale to this 
season's supply. The vital fact is 
that consumption is increasing while 
supply is short.” 


Higher Prices for Chilean Wools. 


At the close of the shearing sea- 
son at the far south of Chile (Ma- 
gallanes Territory), numerous Am- 
erican as well as British buyers 
were present and showed consider- 
able interest in the finer grades of 
merinos. The great bulk of the elip 
was promplly disposed of and prices 
realized were considerably higher 
(han those prevailing a year ago.— 
Consul George A. Makinson, Valpa- 
raiso, January 5. 


American Cotton Manufacturers 
Convention. 


The coming convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, to be held in Richmond 
on May 16 and 17, promises to be 
the largest in the history of the 
association. More than 400 reserva- 
tions have already been made at the 
hotels and this number will be con- 
siderably increased before the con- 
vention assembles. Many of the 
leading cotton manufacturers of the 
country will be present. The pro- 
gram will be one of unusual inter- 
est and the subjects to be consid- 
ered are of great importance to the 
industry. In speaking of one of the 
‘lopics to come before the meeting. 
Secretary Adams says: “One of the 
important topics to be considered al 
this session is that of establishing 
a closer touch and more intimate 
contact between our industry and 
the administration in the several 
states in which our mills are lo- 
cated and hence the presence on 
our program of three Southern gov- 
ernors.’ The governors will speak 
upon “The State’s Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities in the Development of 
Its Industries.” 

Other features of the program 
include a number of addresses by 
prominent speakers who will dis- 
cuss a number of important matters 
bearing upon the textile industry. 

The entertainment of the visitors 
in Richmond will reflect the hospi- 
tality and courtesy for which Rich- 
mond is noted. The annual ban- 


quet of the association will be one 
of the most enjoyable events of the 
convention, 
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B. Miller has become 


Henry 
perintendent of the Apanong Mills, 
Koscuisceo, Miss. 


Su- 


W. H. Tisdale has accepted the 
position of overseer carding at the 
Adams Cotton Mill, Macon, Ga. 


Martin Stanfield has been ap- 
pointed overseer carding at the Elk 
Mills, Dalton, Ga. 


L. T. Spivey has resigned his po- 
sition at the King Mill, Burlington, 
N. C., and is now with the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company, Greens- 
horo, N. C. 


R. C. Rice has been. transferred 
from night overseer of carding to a 
similar position on the day run at 
the China Grove Cotton Mills, China 
Grove, N. C. 

W. F. Ballard has resigned 
night carder at the Chima 
Mills, China Grove, N. C. 
cepted a similar position 
Monarch Mills, Dallas, N. C. 


E. B. Steading has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Danville 
Knitting Mills, Bon Air, Ala., and is 
now starting up new machinery at 
the Marion Mills, formerly the Riv- 
erside Mills, at Greenville, 8S. C. 


as 

Grove 
and ac- 
at the 


E. E. Davis has resigned as over. 
seer weaving at the Adams Mills, 
Macon. Ga., and returned to his for- 
mer position as.overseer weaving al 
the Cotton Mill Products Co., No. 2, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Fred J. Young, general 
of the Bemis Bros. Millis, Bemis, 
Tenn., with his overseer of spin- 
ning, Douglas Ballard, is visiting a 
number of mills in Georgia and 
South Carolia this week. 


Manager 


Edward B. Smith Dead. 


Edward 3B. Smith, of Pawtucket, 
R. 1., who has represented the Whit- 
insville Spinning Ring Company in 
that section for the past nine years, 
died last Sunday evening after an 
illness of only one week. 

Mr. Smith was widely known ‘n 
the South, having traveled the tex- 
tile territory for a long term of 
vears. He leaves a large number of 
friends in the South who will learn 
with much regret of his passing. 
Mr. Smith was 62 years of age and 
was for many years a. prominent 
figure in the business life of Paw- 
tueket. He occupied a high postion 
in the Masonic order, being a thirty- 
second degree Mason and holdmg 
membership Masonic lodges. 


Present Textile Show at State 
College. 


Raleigh, N. C-—The textile depart- 
ment of State College staged its an- 
nual textile show Monday afternoon 
from 3 to 6 o'clock in the Textile 
building before more than a thou- 
sand visitors who called during the 
afternoon to inspect the handiwork 
of the 200 young men who are tak- 
ing that course. The show is the 


largest from the standpoint of ex- 
hibits and attendance that has ever 
been held at State. 


Every operation in manufactur- 
ing cotton into cloth, from the 
breaker picker machinery to the 


finished products, the equal of the 
finest ‘cotton mills in the South was 
exhibited. Visitors were able to 
follow each successive step of man- 
ulacture in going from class room 
to class room, until at last the fin- 
ished product was, reached. 

The textile department of 
Co‘lege is the largest 


State 
textile school 


in the South, and has more students 
taking the regular four-year course 


than any other textile school in the 
United States. Cotton manufactur- 
ers throughout the country are be- 
ginning (o realize the value of tech- 
nically trained men in cotton manu- 
facture. Every man of the class of 
1923 has at least two jobs waiting 
for him, it was declared at the Ex- 
position. 

The growth of the cotton manu- 
facturing in the South during the 
past ten years has been reflected im 


the strengthening of the Textile 
School at State College. The va- 
riety -and excellence of exhibits 
proved a revelation to many hun- 


dreds of visitors who attended the 
show yesterday afternoon. The de- 
partment is headed by Prof. Thom- 
Ne‘son. 


as 


NICHOLS MFGR. COMPRINY 


PMEVILLE NC 


Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Woodruff, S. C. 
P. N. Smith Gen’! Supt. 
We beg to say that we find MI 


CLEANSBR very SATISFAC- 
TORY indeed, and we do not 


know of a better SCRUBBING 


POWDER on the Market. ) 
| It CLEANS the FLOORS | 
| EASILY, and does not leave | 


them SLIPPERY, as do so many 
preparations. 

For the past FIVE years, you 
have shipped us on REGULAR 
MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, 
meet our requirements. 


to 


Nichols Manufacturing Co. 
Charlie Nichols, General Mér. 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Quick SERVICE 


On all your MOTOR, GENERATOR and 
TRANSFORMER REPAIRS 


A GOOD JOB 
THE RIGHT PRICE 


Armature Winding Company 


Lt. F. STRATTON & SONS, Prop. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 


21-23 W. 5th Street CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANBFACTURED WEATHER 


day 

ilation- cation 

od | 

rie 
Engineering Corporation . 
/ 750 Prelinghuysen Ave Newark,N. 


ston: Butfaic: Chicago New York - Pritadeiphia 


a4 


RM — BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORED 


Anchor Post 


USE THEY AR VANIZE 


TRONG FACTORY GATES 


Electrically Welded at able as Anchor Post Chain 
every corner, rigid and Link Fence. 
strong throughout their 
length, they cannot sag. Telephone or write our 
Galvanized throughout. As nearest office or sales agent 


impregnable and unclimb- for complete information. 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Charlotte, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P, O. Atianta, Ga.: Beaullieu & Applewhite, 
Box 1375 Citizens Southern National Bank 
Greenville, S. C.: H. H. Orr, 315 Pal- Bldg. 
metto Bidg. Birmingham, Ala.: C. S. Caldwell, 2011 
Savannah, Ga.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 Srd Ave. 


Mast Bay St. Sales Agents in Other Cities. 
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Grantville, Ga. The Grantville 
Hosiery Mills will erect an addition 
lo their warehouse. 


Graniteville, S. C.-lt is reported 
that the Graniteville Manufacturing 
Company will greatly increase their 


mi'l here, or convert it mto a 
hleachery. 
Greenville, S. C.-The IF. W. Poe 


Manufacturing Company has let 
contract to the Minter Homes Com- 
pany for 30 additional houses in 
their mill village. 

LaGrange, Ga. The International 
Cotton Mills, LaGrange Division, 
which has been making duck, hose 
and belting, will be changed to tow- 


els. 


Newberry, C.—The Oakland 
Cotton Mills, previously reported as 
planning to double the capacity of 
‘heir mill. are erecting a large ad- 
dition to their warehouse, and en- 
Jarging their village. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. are eng.neers. 

Elizabeth City, N. C.—The Ideal 
Mills. former'y the Ideal Hosiery 
Mills. will probably increase their 
output by the installation of new 
knitting machinery. M. G. Morris- 
ette is president and G. P. Wright, 
manager. 

Pritchard, Ala.-The Hamilton 
Carharrt Mills, No. 4, which was re- 
eently purchased by the Cotton 
Products Company of Natchez, Miss., 
will probably be enlarged and im- 
proved. 


Canton, Ga.—The Canton Cotton 
Mills will instal! 30,000 sp-ndles and 
the necessary looms in its present 
plant, which has 20,000 sp ndles and 


616 looms. The mil! manufactures 
denims. 
Cherryville, N. ©The waste 


house and contents of the Melville 
Manufacturing Company was com- 
pietely destroyed by fire Tuesday 
afternoon. Loss of the house was 
about $1.000 or so and the contents 
about $500, with #500 insurance on 
the building. 

Clavton. N. C.—The new addition 
which is to be built to the Liberty 
Mills. as recently noted, will be con- 
structed by D. W. Ellis, contractor. 


The building will be 104x135 feet, 
brick construction, and will cost 
$35.000, Orders for 5,000 additional 


spindles have been placed with the 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Pursuant to res- 
olutions adopted by the stockhold- 
ers and board of directors on April 
2 calling for a consolidation of the 
Anchor Mills and the Anchor Mills 
Company, of Huntersville, the phy- 
sical properties of the former were 
conveyed to the latter company im 
deeds filed Saturday at the court 
house. The property here consists 


of four va'uable tracts of land. 


(Patented) 


R. P. SWEENY 


Manufacturer 
406 News Bidg. Greenville, S. C. 


THE 
Sweeny PNEU-WAY Cleaner 


“rade Mark 


Rapidly Cleans Machinery, 
Floors, Walls, Etc., of Lint and 
Dust by Air Suction 


Uses compressed air to create 
the suction. 


For Textile Mills and Other 
Industrial Plants 


Ask for Prices on: 
Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressors, 
Air Hoists and Air Tools of all kinds. 
Compressed Air Hose, Vacuum Hose, 
Quick Connecting Hose Couplings, 
Centrifugal Pumps. 


Catalogues on Request 


301% 


The K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
Motion is being installed by a well 
known Southern woolen mill on 
automatic worsted looms. 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


West Trade Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 


MOTORS—on Hand 


1— 125 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 600 r. p. m. 
1—100 H. P. Westinghouse, 550 volt, 690 r. p. m. 
1—75 H. P, General Electric, 2200 volt, 900 r. p. m. 
1—50 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 875 r. p. m. 
i—15 H. P. General Electric, 550 volt, 1200 r. p. m. 


Used, good condition. 


Also Robbins & Myers new Motors, from 50 H. P. 
to 1-10 H. P., 220 and 550 volts. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, 8. OC. 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


EF. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real EHstate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clube 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

Genera! Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Deta!ll Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 


Gastonia, N. C.—The offices of the 
Armstrong Cotton Mills have been 
moved to the new office building 
on West Airline avenue. 

Sugarland, Tex.— The Sugarland 
Industries, which wil! erect a 10,000 
spindle cotton mill at this place. 
will have plans prepared by Mer- 
rill & Co., of Boston, for their pro- 
posed mill. G. D. Uldrich is gen- 
eral manager of the Sugarland In- 
dustries. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. —Commo n 
stock in the Dixie Spinning Com- 
pany, to the amount of $400,000, is 
being offered stockholders of the 
Dixie Mercerizing Company through 
the First Trust and Savings Bank. 
That part of the stock not taken 
by Dixie Mercerizing Company, 
stockholders, will be offered to the 
public. 


Duncan, S. C.—The Pacific Mills 
has let contract to the Minter 
Homes Company, of Greenville, for 
the erection of 305 cottages at the 
new mill, bleachery and finishing 
plant which they will build at Ly- 
man, 5. C. This contract is one of 
the largest housing contracts ever 
placed in the country. The houses 
will have four, five and six rooms 
each. 


Sharon, S. C.—A movement to es- 
tablish a $600,000 cotton mill here 
has gained considerable momentum 
and bids fair to be a success. The 
Lockhart Manufacturing Company, 
of Lockhart, a town on Broad river, 
is mterested in the project and is 
represented as willing to put up a 
considerable part of the capital, pro- 
v-ded Sharon people will subscribe 
$200,000. 

Power from the new mill would 
come from Lockhart, situated 18 
miles distant on Broad river, and 
would necessitate the building of a 
power line from that place. 


South Carolina Rules on Textile 
Pay Days. 


Columbia, 8. C.—Night shifts at 
cotton mills in South Carolina may 
be paid off during the day time at 
the same time as day shifts are 
paid, Assistant Attorney General 
John M. Daniel ruled in interpret- 
ing for a Spartanburg mill provis- 
ions of the recently enacted law 
whech requires that workers in tex- 
tile plants shall be paid during 
working hours and that the workers 
sha‘! not lose the time during which 
they are being paid off. 

Mr. Daniel holds that if the regu- 
lar working hours of a mill are 
from 7 in the morning to 5 in the 
evening, Or any similar hours, and 
a regular pay day is established, 
the law contemplates that pay day 
shall be during these hours. Noth- 
ing is contemplated by the act, Mr. 
Daniel rules, to hold that the pay- 
master shall be required to remain 
at his office at night with the pay 
roll money in his possession in or- 
der to pay off workers. 
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The law officially states that if 
a man is not present to receive his 
pay he can receive it on demand 
during the regular hours. 

The mill asking for the interpre- 
lation of the law operates with day 
and night sh'fts. 


Sirrine Company Busy With Cotton 
Mill Work. 

Greenville, S. C.—As an indication 
of the tremendous expansion of the 
textile industry, now under way in 
the South, offet#le of the J. E. Sir- 
rine Company announced that they 
are drawing p'ans for a number of 
new plants and for extens ons to 
several already in operation. The 
scope of activities of the Sirrine 
eoncern, one of the leading engi- 
neering groups in the South, has 
spread greatly during the past few 
months and the flow of business 
through their office is considered a 
good index to. mill cond tions in this 
part of the country. 


Poor Deliveries Affcect Market. 


A siluation has deve!oped in some 
of the smaller knitt'ng sa‘es organi- 
zations that is causing considerable 
inconvenience to buyers, developing 
as a result of a rising market, it is 
asserted by a number of salesmen 
in this market, who claim that they 
are in danger of losing contact with 
the:r customers as a consequence. 

It is stated that many manufac- 
turers are giving only about 20 per 
cent delivery on orders booked some 
time ago for underwear and outer- 
wear. This, it is explained, is due 
to a number of circumstances, but 
it is, nevertheless, causing much dis- 
satisfaction among buyers who are 


in need of the merchand'se' they 
have ordered. 
According to one salesman, who 


controls a number of substantial ac- 
counts through the Middle West, his 
eustomers booked good orders with 
him when the lines were opened lasf 
fall at prices considerably below to- 
day's levels. This merchandise 
should have been delivered some 
time ago, but so far, he declared, no 
more than 20 per cent of these or- 
ders have been filled, although later 
customers, who bought at much 
higher levels, are getting prompt 
shipment from the mills. 

This condition, it is explained fur- 
ther, forces the buyers who con- 
tracted at the low levels to go to 
other mills and fill their require- 
ments at much higher levels. This, 
in effect, gives the mills a chance 
to sell all of their output at the 
higher rates, but it is not very 
soothing to the buyers’ feelings. As 
an example of how the _ situation 
works oul the salesman indicated 
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Moreland Size 


Warps Best Friend’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
| J. T. MORELAND, President 


Mill Accounts Wanted 


Experienced salesman with large experienced sales organization 
and large mill acquaintance desires additional accounts—special- 
ties preferred. Now successfully selling specialties but can handle 
additional lines. Address Specialty Salesman. 
additional lines. 
Textile Bulletin. 


Address, “Specialty Salesman,” care Southern 


KITAGUMI JAPAN WAX 


SOLE VU. S. AGENTS 


H. R. LATHROP & CO., Inc... NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


GEO. W. RICKENBAKER GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oi! and Gums for all warp sizing and 
| finishing purposes. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 


50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 


Griffin, Ga. Greenville, 8S. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


25 
two buyers, A and B, and two sell- 
ers, C and D. A bought goods from 
C and B from D at low prices. C 
later sold at high prices to B, de- 
livering to him the goods ordered by 
A, who then had to buy the goods 
originally ordered by B from D but 
not delivered at the low rates. Each 
buyer got the other's goods, but at 
much higher prices than they were 
originally sold at. 


E. C. Klipstein Dead. 


Ernest ©, Kiipstein, widely. known 
dyestuff manufacturer and secre- 
tary and treasurer of A. Klipstein 
& Co., manufacturers and import- 
ers of dyestuffs and chemicals, died 
at his home in East Orange, N. J., 
on Sunday. Mr. Klipstein was re- 
garded as one of the leading dye- 
stuff authorities in the country and 
his death is a distinct loss to the 
industry. 

He was vice-president and direc- 
lor of the Bulls Ferry Chemical 
Company, the Carbons Products 
Company, E. C. Klipste nu & Sons 
Co., the Manetto Company, and the 
Warner-Klipstein Chemical Com- 
pany. 


Demand for Waste Materials Active 
at Marseille. 


Waste materials, such as rags, 
packing and bristles, have been in 
great demand during the last month 
in the Marseille market. Cash pay- 
ments are made. Old rags, bags and 
bagging of every kind, but particu- 
larly flour sacks, meet a ready sale. 
Old woolens are not to be found. 
American orders for rabbit skins 
are keeping prices up; the old high 
level of 20 franes per kilo for the 
best grades has been reached. Goat 
and calf hair is much sought by 
mattress makers. Hog bristles are 
selling at 22 franes per kilo, coarse 
cattle hair for 300-400 francs per 100 
kilos, amd horsehair at 500-600 
francs 100 kilos. Old feathers are 
in demand at 1.40 frances per kilo 

Vice Consul Alexander P. Cruger, 
Marseille, France, March 26. 


HESSLEIN & CO., Inc. 


93 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


Representing Leading 


COTTON MILLS 


FABRICS FOR THE JOBBING, EXPORT 
AND CUTTING-UP TRADES. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and  strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- | 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 | 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


the room from outside) 


RUECSELL GRINNELL. President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplic!ty wrtn groat capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined ‘fo the 
diferent requirements of the work.In the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 

Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 


Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MfNSTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL (CQUIP. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Ma ager 
BOUTHERN OFFICE. Atianta Trust Company Buliding. AT'.ANTA, GEORGIA 
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" TRADE MARK | 


made heavy Size, 


TALLOW —OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requees no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
Sago and Taploca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR 
ARE USED. 


WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 
The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’ 
These compounds are based on Cine best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


| Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Ga., Ala., and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta. Ga, 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae, Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
P. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


Textile Division Reports on Foreign 
Cotton Status. 


Washington.—-The Division 
of the Bureau of Fore'gn and Do- 
mestic Commerce has issued a cot- 
ton service bulletin, which is pre- 
pared from cabled reports of for- 
eign representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Conditions in 
the cotton trade in the more im- 
portant of the centers abroad, as re. 
ported by the department, are as 
follows: 

France—Business in cotton tex- 
Liles is calm. Nevertheless, spinners 
are fairly busy, although there is a 
noticeable lack of new orders. 

Great Britain—Deliveries of cot- 
lon to spinners in Great Britain for 


the period, August 1 to April 13, to- 
lalled 2,700,060 ‘bales this season, of 
which 1,252,939 were American. 

Hoiland—The cotton industry of 
the Netherlands has been having a 
dull time for several months, be- 
cause the prices of yarns and p:ece 
goods did not advance with the 
price of raw cotton. 

Switzerland—Importation of raw 
cotton into Switzerland was light in 
1922, the total being only about 43,- 
000 bales, compared with a normal 
annual taking of 50,000 bales. This 
resulted from the paralyzed condi- 
tion of the Swiss spinning, weaving 
an(d embroidery industries, as well 
as the sharp competition of English 
varns and woven goods. 


Kevpt--The cotton acreage of 


Kgypt will be smaller than last year, 
according to the Cotton Gazette of 
Liverpool. Planting is about 10 to 
15 days in advance of last season, 
but considerable replanting has been 
necessary. About 20 per cent of 
varieties other than “sakel” will be 
planted in Lower Egypt. 


Pontamine Diazo Ped 5 BL. 


Wilmington, Del.—kE. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. announces the 
development of a new dyestuff, 
known as Pontamine Diazo Red 5 
BL. It is a direct color, which, 
when diazotized and developed, 
vields bright reds somewhat yellow- 
er in shade than Pontamine Diazo 
Red 7 BL, but considerably bluer 


than Pontamine Diazo Seartets A 
and R. 

In its announcements of the new 
dvestuff, the company states that it 
may be used on all classes of. cot- 
ton goods. such as raw stock, 
warps, yarns and pieces, and on ac- 
count of its good fastness to wash- 
ing and light, is recommended for 
ginghams, chambrays, embroidery 
varns, ete. As it is readily soluble 
and dyes evenly, it is suitable for 
machine dyeing. 

On silk, Pontamine Diazo Red 5 
BL yields a very pleasing bright 
red shade, which possesses good 
fastness to water and washing, and 
is not affected by scrooping. Shades 
of great brilliancy are obtained on 
artificial silk. 4 


DAVID M. BROWN 
President 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


‘‘HIGH GRADE’’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


Catalog on Request 


James H. Maxwell, Greenville, 8. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


Cc. Claud B. tler, Greenville, 8. C. 


We are in a position now to offer | 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


D. H. Wallace, Greenvilie, 8. C. 
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Human Element Neglected Factor. 

Continued from Page 21) | 
which they are receiving from oth- 
ers, in the absence of any teaching 
or education or personal inspiration, 
with few exceptions, received from 
their employers. 

For this purpose, I will quote at 
random from various recent issues 
of a publication known as the Tex- 
tile Worker, which is the official 
organ of the United Textile Work- 
ers. 

“The international union met 
these assaults of the predatory in- 
terests with a solid front.” 

“These rapacious paid hirelings 
of the manufacturers, Chambers of 
Commerce and Boards of Trade 
from Maine to California and from 
Minnesota {0 Texas, going every- 
where preaching the dogma of non- 
patriotism and un-American ideas.” 

“The desire of many employers 
today is to keep the.workers in 
subjection and in slavery.” 

“The bare-faced robberies that 
are going on in mil's today are 
without comparison in the whole 
history of the industry. forcing 
weavers to let their looms run 
through the dinner hour. ete.” 

“Capitalists are investing their 
money in the mills of the South be- 
cause of the great dividends paid. 
These dividends are paid by whom? 
By the blood and the lives of the 
poor, unfortunate three hundred 
thousand who toil and sweat in 
these hell holes to eke out a mis- 
erable existence.” 

The followimeg is a paragraph ta- 
ken from the members handbook of 
the Amalgamated Texti'e Workers 
of America: 

“The industrial and imter-indus- 
trial organizatiow built upon the 
solid rock of class knowledge and 
class consciousness will put the or- 
ganized working class into actual 
control of the system of production, 
and the working class will then be 
ready to take possession of it.” 

It was the force behind this kind 
of doctrine which conducted a dis- 
astrous strike in this state  lasf 
year. 

And now allow me to quote the 
exact language of a labor leader 
who spoke in behalf of the 48-hour 
bill at a recent hearing before the 
Judiec‘ary Committee of the Rhode 
Island Legislature: 

“Let me picture the cotton indus- 
try and the burden if has been upon 
the people of this community, send- 
ing that cotton up here to slave the 
women and children, and I can pic- 
fure In my own mind—draw a pic- 
ture whereby in the mansions here 
I see some of these manufacturers 
where they are sitting down and 
eating their dinner, and IT can hear 
the drip of the blood of the women 
and children who have been sacri- 
ficed by labor because these people 
have no idea of what humanity 
means, no thought except that they 
can get more and more profit ouf 
of the toiler, and the sweat of the 
working people.” 

“IT want this Legislature to pass a 
48-hour bill, but mm the event that 
it does not, I say at this time that 
the textile workers of this State will 
go out and get the 48-hour law, 
whether you pass it or not.” 

“The people will have to step in 
and remove the textile manufactur- 
ers from their places of control and 
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take means to operate the industry 
and serve the people.” 

“Private ownership, with the au- 
tocracy that it always and inevita- 
bly implies in some degree, is bad 
enough, even when it is fairly effi- 
cient, but when it fails to manage 
without killing the souls of the 
workers, it becomes a ‘down-right 
social crime and society is bound to 
intervene and stop the criminals.” 

“If pr'vate operation breaks down, 
the State may have to step in and 
turn out the private owners, and it 
may be that the people will organ- 
ize some other agency for removing 
the oppressive weight that bears 
down upon them. We are not here 
concerned with the means that may 
he employed.” 

“What concerns us is the fact 
that the working class will not long 
folerate a system of things where 
the only and chief consideration is 
g:ven to the lust for profit and 
power of interests that are already 
stuffed to the point of gluttony and 
drunk with economic power.” 

If these radical leaders give ut- 
lerance to such principles in the 
public press and at public hear- 
ings. if is easy to imagine what in- 
cend’ary thoughts they put in the 
heads of your employes when they 
get behind closed doors. 

In concluding, permit me to sug- 
gest that it is not a labor problem 
only which we have to solve. It is 
an industrial problem of a nature so 
serious that if affects every man, 
woman and child in New England. 
In going about its” solution, we 
should keep our hearts warm and 
our heads cool. 


I do not stand here as a defender 
of cap'tal or as an advocate of or- 
ganized labor, although friendly to 
both, but in this conflict of interest 
between the employing corporation 
concerned primarily with  ditvi- 
dends) on the one hand, and the or- 
ganized employes (concerned pri- 
marily with wages and work'ng con- 
ditions) on the other, my great con- 
cern is the effect this conflict will 
have upon the other 95 per cent of 
the population. Indeed, the public 
interest should be paramount. 

Unfortunately this conflict has 
often resulted in “economic pres- 
sure’ so-called, being resirted to, 
first on one side and then the other, 
fo accomplish their eéends—capital 
for the purpose of increasing divi- 
dends, labor for the purpose of in- 
creasing wages. Lockouts or strikes 
occur which stop industry, throw 
laboring men out of employmenf, 
deprive capital of dividends and the 
public of products, disturb the mar- 
ket. paralyze the business and bring 
suffering and sorrow into the homes 
far and near. If the economic waste 
resulting from industrial welfare 
could be expressed in terms of hu- 
man suffering and property loss 
which if directly causes. the storv 
would be appalling. 

In the solution of this problem, 
as has been pointed out, not much 
ean be accomplished by group work. 
Each individual employer should go 
about setting his own house in or- 
der. 

The Latvian textile industries are 
operating on full time. Mill owners 


have stated that production is not 
entirely for Russian account.—Min- 
ister F. W. B. Coleman, Riga. 


RENEWABLE FUSES 


| 
For Strenuous Wo 


-You Must Have 
STRENGTH 


Wherever tremendous pressures are to be with- 
stood, or great weights borne, rugged construc- 
tion is the rule. 


In the building of “Union” Renewable Fuses we 
have adhered to this rule rigidly. Experience 
has proven that our fuses must be 
substantially constructed to give en- 
during service, even though the van- 
ishing link blows without violence. 


The extra factor of strength put into 
every part of “Union” Renewable 
Fuses is the reason why. they have 
greater resisting power and longer 
life than any other make. 


Dissect a “Union” Fuse and examine 
the extra-thick fire-resisting fibre in 
the tube. Note the extremely heavy 
ferrule, cap and washer. See how 
rigidly the ferrule is screwed and 
riveted to the outside of casing. 
There isn’t a renewable fuse on the 
market today that can begin to 
compare with the “Union” in struc- 
tural strength. And it is this 
Strength that cuts down fuse expense. 


Another “Union” feature of vast im- 
portance it that it can be taken apart 
and a new link inserted in a frac- 
tion of the time ordinarily required. 


Remember, it is a provable fact that 


The “‘Union”’’ Saves More Than 
ANY Other Renewable Fuse 


Renewable and Non-Renew- 
able Fuses are fully approved by 
the Underwriters. Get them from 
electrical dealers or jobbers. 


Write for our new 96-page catalog 


CHICAGO FUSE 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers also of Switch 
and Outlet Boxes, Cut-Out 
Bases, Fuse Plugs and Fuse 
Wire. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Cormbers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubberse 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


AUDITS TAX SERVICE 


Geo. H. Adams & Co. 


Certified Public Accountants 


11 W. Fourth St. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 5117 


H YDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 


Send Us a Trial Order 


Semple Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ & G)%e 


“Wwenty Two Hudson Street.New York City. 
Soston Philadelph Providence ( 
Charlotte San Franciscv 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines arp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


— 


The Standard of Excellence 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR SALE 


Complete Equipment for Fine Damask Mill 


Delivery after May 1. Attractive price will be made. 


Clipper Looms, Crompton Looms, fine Index double Lift Jac- 
quards, Dobbies, Draper Looms, Winders, Beamers, Warp 
Splitter, Shear, Baling Press, Measuring machine, Waxing 
machine, Warp Sizing machine. Dryer, cans, Card Lacer and 
Royal Repeater, Engines, Boilers, Motor Shafting, Pulleys, 
Belting and accessories. Mill now in operation. Will close, 


owner wishes to retire. 


J. A. DITTRICH 


1418 Walnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE I6LAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


— 
| 
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MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’’ 


FACT 


Your Mill Supply House wil! furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 


the factory. 


Nichols Manufacturing Co. 


Cherlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. Cc. 


It Magnifies the 
Power of Daylight 


RIGHTEN your factory with 

that mill white which wears 
longest—Wacholite. Time can- 
not turn it yellow. Over a 
span of years, Wacholite costs 
you far less. 

Wacholite is the perfect white 
finish for walls and ceilings. It 
magnifies the power of daylight 
—(istributes it more evenly, 
and further. For Wacholite re- 
fractive powers are proved by 
tests to be greater. Booklet 
No. 11, “Keeping in the Spot- 
light,” gives you complete in- 
formation. Write for it today. 


OUTSIDE 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
beautifies and waterproofs all buildings 
of brick, cement and stucco. The hard- 
est rain cannot beat through a coating 
of Bay State. Write for booklet. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
BOSTON 


GAY STATER 


“WACHOLITE” 
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Italian Consumption of Cotton 
Shows Increase. 


Washington.—The consumption of 
cotton on hand and active spindles 
for the six months ending January 
31, 1923, have been reported to the 
Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce by Com- 
mercial Attache H. C. MacLean, 
Rome, Italy. The number of spin- 
dies in Italy in that period is esti- 
mated at 4,460,000, of which 774,468 
are mule and 3,363,677 are ring. All 
other spindles are inactive. On 
Feyptian cotton 353,000 spindles are 
working, as compared with 318,612 
for the six months ending July 31, 
1922. The number of new spindles 
being erected has dropped off from 
56.824 on August 1, 1922, to 14,456 
on February 1, 1923. 

The total consumption of cotton 
for the six month period ending 
January 31 is estimated at 423,787 
given bales, as compared with 380,- 
905 for the previous six months, and 
336,052 for the period of a year ago. 
This cotton is divided as follows: 
American, 302,201 bales; Indian, 
100,125 bales: Egyptian, 18,958 bales. 
A'l other 4,503 bales. The consump- 
tion of cotton for the most recent 
six month period shows an increase 
of approximately 45,000 bales as 
compared with the previous six 
months and an increase of 88,000 
bales as compared with the period 
from August, 1921, to January, 1922. 
This is primarily due to an increase 
in the consumption of American 
cotton which has been al the rate 
of nearly 600,000 bales per annum. 

Stocks on hand on January 31 last, 
amounted to 164,80f given bales as 
compared with 161,185 bales for the 
six months ending July 31. 1922, and 
167,317 bales for the period of a 
vear ago. The stocks on hand for 
the last six month period are dli- 
vided as follows: American cotton, 
110,910 bales; Indian cotton, 41,135 
bales: Eeyptian, 10,911 bales: and 
a'l others 1,845 bales. 

Since the first of the year there 
has been a lull in the demand for 
cotton goods which is, in part, due 
lo seasonal conditions. However, 
there is no denying that export 
trade has fallen off, which is ac- 
counted for primarily by the dis- 
furbed conditions in the Near East, 
where Italy finds its best markets. 
The difficulty of arranging for pay- 
ments in stable currencies has also 
interfered with sales. At the pres- 
ent time the spinning mills are con- 
siderably more active than the 
weaving mills and stocks of yarns 
are accumulating. The weavers are 
buying cautiously and in most cases 
only to meet their immediate re- 
quirements. 


Venezuela a Possible Jute-Fabric 
Market. 


A possibility of building up a 
good business in burlap and jute 
cloth for bags, also in new and used 
bags for the exportation of coffee 
and cocoa, exists in Venezuela. Aft 
present British control the business 
on account of lower prices. With 
efficient representatives on _ the 
ground, American firms cou!d se- 
cure some of this business, provid- 
ed they are in position to meet price 
competition. — Consul] William P. 
Garrety, Puerto Cabello, March 7.) 


Bank 


RESOURCES 


ofAiCOUNTS of Southern: Textile Mills solicited. 


Shippers’ Trade Acceptances Especially Invited 


of Charleston 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
OVER : $70,000,000 


—- 


‘Split” Adjustable 
Beam Head 
Patent Pending 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
ADusTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All Nteel BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 


NON ELASTIC WEB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Sou. Office: 201 Augusta St, Greenville, S. C. 


Williams 


Com 


pany Shuttle 


has the endorsement of the Textile Industry. Our out- 
put—our large and efficient organization is evidence 
of this satisfaction. 


Look for the Hallmark ‘‘J. H. Wiliams Company’’ on 
a shuttle. Look for it as you do ‘‘Stetson’’ in your 
hat. Ours is the highest standard of quality and 
workmanship. Every shuttle is planned with an eye 


to durability and strength. Each part is flawless and 


the coordination of parts is perfect. We market no 
‘seconds, every block unfit for shuttles is rejected. Our 


shuttle experts are at your service. Tell us of your 


shuttle troubles. 


Furthermore let us make up a few 


samples. This entails no obligation on your part. 


The J. 


H. Williams Co. 


The Shuttle People 
Millburv, Mass, 
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Multiply Your Ideas of Fibre 
Service by Three 


We have such confidence in Vul-Cot Fibre that we 
guarantee it to be free from impurities. We know 
that Vul-Cot Fibre is good fibre. From the selection 
of the rag stock to the completion of the finished 
tubes and sheets we have had its production under 
our OWN supervision. 

You can drill Vul-Cot 
You can stamp Vul-Cot 
You can thread Vul-Cot 
You can turn Vul-Cot 

Three huge factories manufacture Vul-Cot Fibre 
and Vul-Cot Fibre parts—with three times ordinary 
facilities for speedy preduction and delivery. Let us 
confer with you about the use of Vul-Cot Fibre in 
your business. 


National 


Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington, Del. 


An Easy Task 


that 


enameled surfaces when soiled could only be restored 


Formerly it was thought gloss painted and 


by the inconvenient and expensive process of repaint- 
ing. 

Such was the hindrance to business caused in mills 
which necessarily have large areas of paneling, walls, 
ceilings and woodwork that thousands of mills are wel- 
coming the use of 

WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 
a cleaner which cleans such surfaces so thoroughly and so easily 
that repainting is many times unnecessary. 

This cleaner is so eas ly used and is so harmless to gloss paint 
and endme!l that even inexperienced help can produce splendid re- 
sults. 

Moreover, so little Wyandotte Detergent will do so much cleaning 
that the cost is only a fraction of your repainting bills. 


An order from your supply house carries with it a guarantee of 
these claims or your money will be refunded 


INDIAN IN DIAMOND 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


The J. B. FORD CO. Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Michigan 


Belgian Cotton Spinning Mills May 
Curtail, 

W ashington.-New orders for Bel- 
gan cotton spinning mills are not 
as large as current shipments, hence 
some limitation of production is 
likely unless purchases by German 
weavers are resumed, according to 
a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce from Acting Commercial At- 
lache S. H. Cross at Brussels. Yarn 
prices are slightly weaker, 18 5 sin- 
gle being quoted al 16.75-17 25 
francs. The home demand for cot- 
ton cloths is negligible. and  al- 
though large export orders are com- 
ng in ,weavers are generally afraid 
io accept much new business, due 
lo uncertain production costs. 

The volume of raw flax sales has 
been reduced seriously, but prices 
are general'y unchanged. Purchases 
Of Baltic staple have been large. 
Flax spinners now have forward or- 
ders covering four to six months, 
but cancellation is feared if sterling 
falls. The position of Flemish linen 
mills ‘s generally favorable, weavers 
heme we'l supplied with American 
orders, the American demand for 
dress and Landkercmef linens being 
large, 

The lockout in the Verviers wool- 
en industry continues, limiting raw 
wool sales in Antwerp. 

Dyers and finishers have increas- 
ed their charges 15 per cent on ae- 


count of the high cost of British 
fuel, 

Cotton spinners in Ghent are 
making serious ecorts to avoid an 


accumulation of stocks on aecount 
of apprehension that the lack of de- 
mand may lower prices. The exten- 
sive use of Brazilian, African and 
Peruvian cotton cont nues, 

Belgian weavers are buying but 
little Varnti, buf a- good British 
business is reported, while. ship- 
ments to Rumania continue under 
the old expert guarantee, Flax yarn 
sales at Ghent were greatly dimin- 
ished during the last fortnight, ow- 
ing to some expectation of lower 
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although sales of 
increased notably 
during March. The exportation of 
linen goods to the United States 
from the Ghent district for the first 
quarter of the current year was. 2,- 
500,000 square yards, valued at 9,- 
500,000 francs, compared with 1,900,- 
000 square yards, valued at 7,500,000 
franes, for the first quarter of 1922. 


flax prices, 
yarn products 


Bradley Yarn Co. 

The Bradley Yarn Company has 
opened offices at 415 Mariner and 
Merchant Building, 308 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. The company 
will handle cotton yarns. W.  E, 
Bradley is treasurer. 

Tunisian Imports of Textiles 

Smaller. 


Through the rise In raw cotton 
prices and the improvement in ex- 
change rates Tunisian textile im- 
ports have been very small since 
tie new year. Stocks on hand are 
opparentiy sufficient to meet - the 
local demand.—Consul Har- 
Cook’ ngham, Tunis, February 


present 
N. 


24. 


Electrician. 
W anted—First-class cotton mil! 
e ectrician. Good place for right 
man. Address G. UC, Head, mas- 
fer mechanic. Fieldale, Va. 


Mill Machinist. 

Want a cotton mill machinist; 
man who can do first-C.ass Oxys- 
ce'viene welding and machine 
work. Address J. L. King, M. M. 
Jefferson Mills, Jefferson, Ga. 


Designer. 

\-1 designer wants a position 
by July 1. Ejight years’ experi- 
ence on all kinds of work. Would 
consider combination job. Best of 
reference. Address Designer, 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


ATLANTA 


wood or steel surfaces. 


paint protection. 
vice records and Booklet No. 176-B. 


Jersey City 
Established 1827 


MARK 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


It is costly not to provide the proper paint protection for exposed 
It is also costly to apply a “low price per gallon” 
paint, when DIXON’S 

SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 
will outlast such paints several years 
and give you economical and efficient 
Write for long ser- 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
New Jersey 


GEORGIA 


SILICA-GRAPHITE 


XOa,. 


SILICA-GRAPHITE 
PAINT 
RED COLOR 


PA 
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OVERSEER TO SUPERINTENDENT 


A Superintendent Must Possess 
Some High Qualities. 

In order to be a successful super- 
intendent of a textile mill there are 
certain qualities of importance 
needed. It would not be possible 
for any corporation to procure the 
services of a man who ‘s perfect in 
every detail. Such a man does not 
exist in the textile industry any 
more than in any other line. Buta 
mill company will look around a 
long while before coming to any 
definite decision in the selection of 
a man to superintend their plant. 
sometimes the process of selection 
is limited to two or three men al- 
ready in the employ of the com- 
pany. In this case the choice of a 
capable man is not so difficult. [If 
the man has worked up through the 
various grades in one or more de- 
partments of the mill, the officials 
have had an opportunity to judge 
his ability to superintend. But if 
there is no one in the mill whom 
the officials consider qualified to fill 


the position, it becomes necessary 
for the company to canvass’ the 
field for a man. Sometimes this is 


done through the employment agen- 
cies and sometimes through adver- 
fis ng in the trade press. Some very 
good superintendents have been se- 
cured through the bureaus estab- 
lished in the publication offices of 
the trade press. 

Whether the man is secured by 
promotion from overseer in the mill 
or through an outside agency, the 
mill officials have a right to expect 
that he is qualified for the posi- 
ton. He will be expected to as- 
sume general control of affairs and 
run the plant on a paying basis. 
Just as soon as it is discovered that 
he cannot do this, his position will 
be jeopardized. 

Getting the Weights Right. 

The writer was engaged to take 
charge of a miil sometime ago and 
on arrival at the plant was taken 
through the departments by the 
manager who was one of the lare- 
est stockholders. He was not a 
practical mill man, as his experi- 
ence had been mostly in the man- 
agement of a steamboat line. He 
had been obliged to discharge the 
former superintendent because in 
order to get a large product from 
the looms this superintendent had 
ordered that the warp and the fill- 
ing be spun a little heavier than 
formerly and ths made it possib‘e 
fo reduce the number of picks in 
the filling in the looms. Conse- 
quently the production from _ the 
weave room was greater and every- 
one was pleased. But when the 
goods were delivered to the com- 
mission houses the coarseness of 
the texture as a result of using 
heavier yarns was noticed and 
promptly reported with the state- 
ment that a discount would have to 


be mrade in the contract price or 
the goods could not be accepted. 
One commission house sent back a 


cons'genment of the cloth. It was al 


this stage that I was engaged. It 
was a simple matter to get the 


varns changed to the correct count 
and direet that the standard number 
of picks be woven into the cloth. 
But it was months before the com- 
mission people ceased to complain 
about weights. Even when _ the 
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goods were precisely correct in 
sizes of the yarns, number of picks 
per inch m the tiling, weight per 
yard in ounces and finish, the com- 
mission men were seeking discounts 
on pretended deliciencies in weight, 
the lesson | was taught by this ex- 
perience was to avoid making any 
alterations im the texture the 
goods that would be likely to give 
Lhe commission men an opportunity 
Lo tind fault and demand a rebate 
or a discount. 

A Superintendent Must Not Lose 

Courage, 

One reason why changes in the 
superintendency of a mull are more 
frequent than seem necessary is 
that courage is sometimes lacking 
on the part of the Incumbent. The 
writer remembers visiting a super- 
intendent in his office not long ago 
and found him in a most discour- 
aged condition holding the end of a 
roll of cloth in one hand. It 
that the superintendent | had 
certain miscalculalions in the 
weight of the yarns and _ several 
thousands of yards of the cloth 
came off the looms underweight. If 
the higher officials of the mill were 
lo discover this shortage in weight 
the reputation of the superintend- 
ent would be hurt and drastic ac- 
Lion might be taken. But these rea- 
sons did not justify the superintend- 
ent to lose courage. A superintend- 
ent is supposed to combat with ad- 
versily of any kind. It may be un- 
derweight in the goods, a poor lot 
of dye stuff, mferior lots of cotton, 
woo! or other raw material, discon- 
tented operatives, hard-driving di- 
rectors, inconsiderate commission 
men and similar problems that hap- 
pen frequently in all mills. There 
are many ways to correct weights 
of goods after the goods are woven 
and even partly finished; and in the 
ease of the underweight goods re- 
ferred to, as they happened to be a 
mixed cotton and wool dress goods, 
a little additional shrinkage in the 


made 


fillng mill brought the weight up 
to the standard. This course, cur- 
tailed the yard surface, but i| made 


(he goods passable as firsts and the 
full contract price was paid on de- 
livery. 


If anything out of the ordinary 
occurs, the superintendent is_ the 
one Who takes charge and strives 


to straighten out matters. Upon ar- 
riving at the mill one morning, the 
superintendent foun deverything at 
a standstill. 

An investigation revealed that a 
erack had developed in one of the 
large journals of the engine. The 
entire plant was without motive 
power, The engineer proceeded Lo 
measure the fractured journal and 
after a few hours of telegraphing 
with the builders it was found that 
the broken parts could not be re- 
placed for two days. The mill was 
running on an important order that 
had to be filled and the superin- 
tendent decided not to wait. He 
looked over a number of second 
hand engines in a wrecking com- 
pany’s yard and found a journal, 
which by a little chipping and fil- 
ing, fitted in place of the fractured 
one. By noon time the mill was 
again running. A _ superintendent 
who is not easily disheartened and 
who possesses the quality of re- 
sourcefulness is pretty sure to give 
satisfaction. 


TURTLE 


Waterproot 
Leather 
Belting 


Under hard service in the mill 
Hoyt’s Turtle has stood the 
test of time. When subjected 
to water, moisture or other ad- 
verse conditions, this belting 
will not separate in laps or plies 


Edward R. Ladew Inc. 


29 Murray St.. NEW YORK 


RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave with 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREBDPNVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Svuthern Office 
509 Masonic Temple, GRHEENVILLD, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mgr. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated drop wires 
for every kind of ioom. 
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CAN OFFER SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


Complete machinery equipment of 1,000 Spinning Spindles for 
making 6s to 10s single and ply yarn, with bobbins and spools and all 
necessary supplies. 

Complete machinery equipment of 2,500 Spianinz Spindles for 
making 8s to 16s single and ply yarn, with bobbins and spools and all 
necessary supplies. 

Complete machinery equipment of 5,000 Spinning Spindles for 
making 12s to 18s single and ply yarn, with «sil necessary supplies. 
This is a Whitin equipment. 

Complete machinery equipment of 10,000 Spinning Spindles for 
making 20s to 36s single and ply yarn, with all necessary supplies. 
Tape drive Spinning with Twisters and Looms. 

Power with Steam or Electric are included with these equipments. 

Prompt deliveries can be made of each equipment. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
P. O. Box 1355 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O» 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
| BIRMING 


HAM. ALA. 


YOU KNOW 


That there are more than 


Eighty Noble Peaks in the 


Southern Appalachian 
Mountains that tower 5,000 to 
6,000 feet above the sear 


| That Mount Mitchell, 
which is 6,711 feet high, 1s the 
highest mountain in Eastern 
America? 


Appropriately called— 
“"THE LAND of the 


The Vacationist’s Play- 
oround. All out-of-door 
sports. Make your plans now. 


Reduced Summer Fares, 
beginning May Fifteenth. 
SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 
| SYSTEM 


Importance of Fibre Knowledge. 


Continued from Page 12 
average length and diameter vary 
in d fferent seasons when grown in 


the same fie'ds and from the same 
seeds. 
The cotton plant in the various 


countries of 
certain 


cultivation presents 
differences and characteris- 
Lics which are more or appar- 
ent, bul it is in the product of the 
plant, in the fibres themselves, that 
the most distinctive variatious exist. 


less 


To the naked eye the chief differ- 
ences he in the length, cleanness, 
and color; while strength can be 


determined by those who are ac- 
customed to handling the cotton. 
The apparent characteristics which 
determine the quality of cotton are: 
length of fibre, fineness, color, clean- 
ness, uniformity, strength and elas- 
ticity. 

The mricroscop:cal characteristics 
are natural twist, “thickness of the 
fibre walls, density of fibre, uni- 
formity (or otherwise), hollowness, 
and serrated edges. 

Length of the Fibres—Not only 
do different varieties of cotton vary 
in length, but cotton from the same 
plantation and the same crop also 


vary. The minimum length of com- 
mercial cotton is about % inch, 
while the maximum is about 2 
inches. 

Fineness—This is always a desir- 
able quality. <A fine fibre can be 


more easily and uniformly twisted 
than a coarse one, and a stronger 
and better looking thread can be 
obtained. 

Color—Deliver:es of any particu- 
lar class of cotton should be unt- 
form in color, otherwise a shaded 
or streaky yarn will result. The 
colors of different cottons vary from 
a dead white to a rich, light golden 
tint, and for special classes of yarn 
the selection of cottons as to color 
is important. 

Elasticity—Dry, harsh fibres have 
little elasticity. The property of 
elasticity is necessary to enable the 
cotton to withstand the tearing and 
drawing actions to which it is sub- 
jected in the course of manufac- 
ture. Old cotton and new cotton 
differ, the former being dryer, more 
brittle and weaker if not kept in 
proper moisture condition. 

General Appearance—An experi- 
enced operator in cotton - transac- 
{10ns Can give a shrewd guess as to 
the quality of any particular supply 
immediately when it comes in sight. 
The uniformity of color, the ab- 
sence of impurities, and the com- 
pactness of the fibres all speak for 
themselves to a certain extent. 

The microseopical characteristics 
of the cotton fibre are peculiar, Dut 
they open the road to a clear un- 
derstanding of their necessity in 
rendering the material of commer- 
cial value. ‘The fibre is one long 
flat cell or tube closed at the apex. 
It shows many convolutions (200 to 
300) with the outer walls thicker 
than the center. The density or 
opaqueness, the number of twists, 
and the thickness of the walls vary 
in different varieties. The serrated 
edges are formed by the natural 
convolutions, and these cause the 
fibres to interlock with one another, 
thus giving the yarn cohesion and 
strength. 

The average length of several of 
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the Kgyptian cotton fibres ranges 
form 1% inch to 1% inch and the 
diameter from 1/1300 to 1/1500. The 
excellence of the Egyptian growth 
is attributable to the tength, 
strength and fineness of the fibres 
and to the absence of the great va- 


riation in fibres comprising their 
stap:e, as well as other features. 


The manner in which the fibres are 
pressed together under the  influ- 
ence of twist enables the produc- 
tion of yarn with the use of a lower 


twist coefficient than any other 
cotton with the exception of Sea 
Island. The excellence of Egyptian 


is due to length, strength and fine- 
ness as well as uniformity of fibre 
and reliability in regard to immun- 


ity from variation in quality 
throughout the bale. 
In good body American cotton 


14,000 to 20,000 fibres weight 1 grain, 
hence one pound of cotton contains 
140,000,000 fibres. If placed end to 
end these would reach 2,20 miles. 
Fibres in the cross-section of a sin- 
gle 40s yarn made from American 
i% inch average 129, and in 40s 
Egyptian Sakellarides yarn there 
are 160 fibres in the cross section. 

When we take into consideration 
the great delicacy of the cotton 
fibre and the phenomena of its phy- 
sical structure, it is easy to under- 
stand that the utmost care must be 
extended in manufacture if its es- 
sential characteristics and proper- 
ties are to be retained. Under or- 
dinary circumstances of manufac- 
ture only 10 to 15 per cent of the 
strength can be utilized. In 
where the material to be converted 
into varn has been operated on by 
imperfectly worked machinery, or 
where the productive capacily ol 
the various machines has been 
taxed beyond a proper limit, only 5 
per cent to 10 per cent of the fibre 
strength is ieft available for the 
yarn. 

Cotton buyers, provided they pos- 
sess knowledge of the working of 
ihe material, should be responsible 
for the quality of the yarn; then 
they will have the greatest inter- 
est in obtaining cotton of the. best 
quality for the price. 

In the outside commercial trans- 
actions of a cotten mill the buying 
of cotton is by far the most import- 
ant and requires a discriminative 
power which can only be gained by 
experience and study of the pecu- 
liarities Which characterize the dif- 
ferent varieties of the fibre. Suc- 
cessful cotton buying is as essen- 
lial to the success of a concern as 
good and economical management. 

Practically, the object of mixing 
different colton is to make the cost 
of the cotton as low as possible. 
Live everything else it is at times 
carried to excess and always with 
disastrous results. With a poor 
mixing if is impossible to make a 
good yarn and the attendant conse- 
quences in the working are increase 
in waste, loss. in production, more 
labor in keeping the machinery 
clean, loss in wages to the employ- 
ees and more work, general discon- 
tent throughout the mill, and the 
yarns of the mill get a bad name 
in the market. 


Cases 


In these respects the responsibil- 
ities of the cotton buyer and classer 
are very greal and can only be fully 
appreciated by those directly inter- 
The competition in the cot- 


ested. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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ton trade has made the margin be- 
tween the cost of the material and 
the yarn so small that no means of 
increasing it should be neglected. 
Unfortunately, however, most treas- 


urers, directors and agents, when 
confronted with the difficulty of 
making both ends meet are ever 
ready to look to the mixing room 
for the means of salvation without 
fully going into the question of 
economies in other directions. 


When once the yarn shows signs 
of depreciation in quality or price, 
an exhaustive study of the working 
of every department should be 
made, and if this fails to account 
for the change, then the quality of 
the mixing shou'd be ‘ improved. 
Superintendents are frequently un- 
reasonably blamed when the quality 
of the yarn falls off, when perhaps 


an inferior mixing has been sup- 
plied to them. On the other hand, 
some of them are ever ready to 


blame the mixing for defects in the 
yarn or insufficient production 
when perhaps the supervision ex- 


ercised has not been all that it 
might have been. 
An expensive mixing is. costly, 


but one of a quality imsufficiently 
good to produce the class of yarn 
required is infinitely more expen- 
sive in the end. Having to reduce 
the speed of the front roll as well 
as the spindle speed both affect the 
cost of the yarn or cloth. 


Of late we have heard a great 
deal about the high density bale 
and that the pressure in baling 


would damage the fibre. So far as 
I have been able to observe in my 
association with cotton I have been 
unable to attribute any damage of 
the fibre to baling. The strength 
of yarns produced in mills situated 
near the cotton fields and by others 
using cotton which has not been 
pressed is not found to be any 
greater than that of yarns in mills 
using compressed bates. The pres- 
sure given the 


on pickers, or in 
slubbing, or even in spinning, is 
greater on the individual fibres. In 


processes in the mill where you see 
a lot of white dust around the ma- 
chine you may find that it comes 
from damaged fibres which have 
been ground to powder. 


Berates “Traditional” Mill Admin- 
istration. 


Longer hours of work and the 
Other advantages of Southern mill 
production, constitute a challenge 
to the continuance of traditional 
New England mill management, de- 
clared John Calder, consulting engi- 
neer, of Lexington, Mass., in an ad- 
dress at the meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers. 

The outstanding problem today of 
the Northern cotton manufacturers, 
he argued, is to increase the output 
per “man-hour” in his mill, in the 
face of existing legislative and eco- 
nomic handicaps. He intimated that 
the present method, the “tradition- 
al” way, of handling labor problems 
in New England mills, was an obsta- 
cle to this end. 

To achieve this, he 
man must encourage invention and 
secure and maintain, superior ma- 
chinery and plant facilities and effi- 
client arrangement and utilization of 
the same. 

“Because of his higher labor cost 


said, the mill 
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he can afford to increase his plant 
investment and to study more close. 
ly many of the routine mill tasks 
which, it has been too often assum- 
ed, are already using a minimum of 
help and have attained final form. 

“Such action will save labor but 
the saving will not be sufficient un- 
the good-will and interest of 
the reduced number of admittedly 
more capable Northern employes, 
found necessary for the readjusted 
work, are also secured and main- 
tained, and this will not be guaran- 
teed by the fact of uniform adjust- 
ment of wage issues, rightly made 
for groups of mills in the same eco- 
nomic situation. 

“Thus more efliicient facilities, 
better planning, adequately trained 
help, steady running of the mill, 
reduction of time lost at present 
when on the job, and the confidence 
and willing co-operation of the hu- 
man factors is essential to offset the 
economic advantages of others us- 
ing their physical investment and 
organization for considerably more 
hours per week.” 

Steady labor attendance is no 
fonger possible, Mr. Calder declared, 
“by maintaining the status quo of 
traditional New England mill man- 
agement.” 

Explaining the “traditional” meth- 
od, he contimued: 

“Handing down from time to time, 
in some mills adverse decisions af- 


less 


fecting wage-earners which are 
seemingly based upon sheer eco- 
nomic determanism produces only 
angry reaction from uninformed 
and dubious employes, regardless 
of the merits of the case. 

“A new atmosphere and a new 


way of working together must be 


provided if we are to create re- 
serves of good-will and to draw 
upon them with confidence.’ 


The situation is a hopeful one for 
employers who have, or who adopt, 
an adequate plan for enlightening 
and energizing their people, Mr. Cal- 
der declared, but called it a menace 
to those who hope to “get by” on 
the old lines. 

Discussing the actual relations 
between capital and labor, he said 
much was lost when, under the old 
method, an employer is content to 
lel economic relationships in his 
own mill drift into a situation 
where he forfeits conference in the 
first Instance with his own people. 
Urges “Employes’ Representation.” 

He urged that “employes repre- 
sentation” be included in any plan 
of welfare work. This should not 
be confused, he said, with provid- 
ing status for the employe in the 
management of the business. 

“That privilege the employe of 
our day certainly does not want, al- 
though it has been wished upon him 
in a few cases by the employer. 
The wage earner, however, does sin- 
cerely seek status in his own plant 
about his own economic interests 
and conditions. He does not wish 
lo be compelled to go outside to 
get a hearing, and if that condition 
is perpetuated it will be the em- 
ployers’ fault.” 

As an instance, Mr. Calder says 
the operative does not wish an im. 
portant condition of contract of 
employment “changed to his disad- 
vantage almost overnight by a type- 
written sentence with no previous 
explanation and no subsequent con- 
ference.” 


“BRETON” 
INEROL 


For 
Knit Goods 


‘It gives a silky feel’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Tolhurst Direct Motor 
Driven Self Balancing 
Extractors 


Self contained. Motor 
controlled by push button 
operated magnetic switch. 
Brake and automatic guards 
interconnected with electric 
eircuit. 


TOLHURST MACHINE 
WORKS 


Hstablished 1852 
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JNO. L. ROBINSON & CO. 
COTTON 


Home Office—Memphis, Tenn. 
COTTON BRANDED “BIG BOY” 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT, Agents 
Charlotte, N. C. 


c. |. JONES H. N. FAIRLEY 


C. I. JONES & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Salisbury, N. C. 


We represent a number of excellent shippers who are 
summer and fall options Wire or call us collect and ws 
quoting you. 


desirous of selling late 
will take pleasure in 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated ) 


COTTON 
GREENVILLE, &. C. 
Branch Offices in the Carolinas and Georgia 


ithwick & Co. Ridgely D. Park 
Tenn. Charlotte, .N. C. 


WILLIAMS, SMITHWICK & PARK CO. 


COTTON 

MISSISSIPPI STAPLES ARKANSAS BENDERS 

143 Brevard Court, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Long Distance Phone 9940 Postal Phone 


§. B. WILSON & COMPANY 
COTTON 


TAPLES AND BENDERS A SPECIALTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Arthur H. Fuller, Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


Local Phone 5436 
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BARRETT & COMPANY, INC. 


Largest Cotton Factors in the World 
ATHENS BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


BELL BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Successors to BELL-SHAW CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
COTTON SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 


Branches—Houston, Brownwood, Sweetwater, Corsicana, Stamford, Texas 
and Oklahoma City and Hobart, Okla. 
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The Week's Cotton Trade. 
Cotten prices fluctuated widely 
during the week ending April Zi, 
with closing prices showing gains 
ranging from 84 points in the aver- 
age Of the daily quotations of 140 
spol markets to 147 poimts for May 
future contracts on the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The closing price 
was 28.i1¢ per pound and for May 
lulure contracts at New York 28.85c. 
The volume of sales in 10 spot mar- 
was moderate as compared 
with the previous week. 


kets 


Weather reports continue to indi- 
cate too much rain in certain local- 
the cotton belt, this condi- 
causing still further delay in 
ihe progress of the crop. 

The dry goods markets were re- 
ported a little more active with but 
little change in prices of goods. 

Exports amount to 30,040 | bales, 
compared with 64,448 bales the pre- 
vious week and 96,156 bales during 
ihe corresponding week last year. 

Ceriificated stock at New York on 


ities of 


hon 


April 27 was 44,252 bales, and aft 
New Orleans 5.150 bales. Total 


stocks all kinds at New York 58,600 
bales, and at New Orleans 121.620 
bales. 

New York future contracts closed 
April 27: May .28.85c; July 27.59; 
October 24.81; December 24.33: Jan- 
uary 24.10. New Orleans. closed: 


Cotton Notes 


May 2/7.77c: July 2741: October 

24.28; December 23.86; January 23.75. 

New Orleans spot cotton 28.25¢ per 

Ib. 

Cotton Movement From August 1 
to April 27. 


1923 


1922 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts . 5,365,954 5,059,513 
Port stocks ..... 469.550 950,851 
Interior reeeipts. 7,003,469 6,415,394 
Interior 604,346 1,008,857 
into sight ...... 5,668,438  8,799,42% 
Northern spinners’ 
2,076,723 1,817,776 
Southern spinners’ 
lakings ....... 3860178 3,119,701 
World’s visible 
supply of Amer- 
ican cotton . 1,877,890 3,398,909 


— 


Lancashire Cotton Spinning Costs. 

At a meeting of the directors of 
the Provisional Emergency Cotton 
Committee in Manchester, of which 
Sir Charles Macara is chairman, it 
was decided that after March 31, no 


yarn should be sold at less than 
cost. In order that a basis of cost 


should be equitably established the 


committee has decided upon the 
followmg formula, in which is 
shown approximately the cost of 


producing a pound of 36s cop twist 


Phones: 


LOUIS WOODS, JR., & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds of Raw Cotton, Low Grades Especially 
Types and Samples Sent on Request 
Main 5417—7705 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Postai L. D. 


WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 


COTTON 


MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


ROBERTS, CARTER & COMPANY 


Shippers of Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee Cottons 
Ask your broker for ROBERTS Cotton, it pays 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


104 8. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn., U. 6. A. 


BARNWELL & COMPANY 
Staple Cotton 
MISSISSIPPI and ARKANSAS 


Have Been Making Satisfactory 
Shipments Since 1886 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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and 42s weft mule spun, and 36s 
ring spun on beams. 

They have taken as a basis a 


100,000-spindile mule mill, which 
they assume has a production of 56,- 
000 pounds of yarn per 48-hour 
week and a capital of 2 pounds, 10 
shillings per spindle plus 10 shill- 
ings per spindle for stocks and 
working capita!. On the ring yarn 
the equivalents of the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners Association 
of Manchester, England, have been 
applied, one ring spindle equals 1 
1-2 mule spindle, so that the re- 
quired capital for a mill of a simi- 
lar number of spindles is 3 pounds, 
15 shillings per ring spindle and 15 


shillings for stocks and working 
capital. 

Annual expenses of such mills 
may be estimated as follows: 
Wages, salaries and national 

heaith insurance .......... £32,100 


Interest, 5 per cent on capital 


12 500 


employed (share loan, etc.) 15,000 
Directors’ fees and tax....... 1,000 
Insurance (fire, replacement, 

1,100 
Taxes (Inland Revenue) ..... 5,000 

£81,975 


Upon this basis the mill cost per 
pound for spinning the mule varn 
is 7.03 pence, and ring yarn 9 pence. 

The figures for full costs are cal- 
culated as follows: 

Mule Ring 
Yarn Yarn 
Pence Pence 


Futures (approximate- 
Points on (approximate- 
Add brokerage, .%%.. 
COBLB 16.68 1719 


12% waste (cotton loss 
Add cost of spinning 
(explained above) 


18.85 19.54 


743 


25.98 28.54 


4’ 
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Box 44 


CHARLOTTE DOUBLE’ LOOP (HOOK) 


CARD BANDS 


BEST BY TEST 


Also Spinning, Spooling and Twisting Bands 
When ordering card bands state make of card and size 
With this information we guarantee correct fit, . 
both diameter and length, of any band for any make of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Less waste sales (ap- 
25.63 28.14 
Add yarn discount, 3% BO BT 


In April the mils are to run on 
half time. To calculate cost in this 
event 4.4 pence per pound are add- 
ed for both mule and rong spindles 
for the p eriod when the mills are 
shut down. 


Average Monthly Activity of Aus. 
trian Cotton Spinning Industry, 
1922. 

Assistant ‘Trade 
W. Allport, 
March 17, 1923. 
The following figures, supplied by 
the Association of Austrian Cotton 
Spinners and Weavers, have been 
made up from the monthly statis- 
of the association as supplied 
the office of the trade commission- 
er. They show an average month 
for the vear 1922. and as such give 
an accurate statistical survey of 


conditions amonea the spinners in 
Austria. 


Commissioner, F, 
Vienna, Austria, 


During the average month: of 
1922, 777,704 cotton spind‘es were at 
work in Austria, producing in 1921 
spinning hours 3,551,000 pounds of 
yarn, which was 69 per cent of the 
reporting capacity. The average 
monthivy capacity of spindles 
reporting was 5,125,000. There were 
10.489 workmen employed and 4,- 
060,000 pounds of raw were 
consumed monthly: 3,977,000 pounds 
American and Indian; 83,000 
pounds EKevptian. The varn spun 
from American cotton during the 
year averaged number 22, and from 
EKevyptian cotton, 45s. 

There was delivered monthly 3,- 
499.000 pounds of yarn, 847,000 
pounds to foreign buyers, 811,000 to 
local buyers, and 1.841,000 to the 
spinners’ own tw sting and weaving 
mills. The average monthiy yarn 
stocks of 1922, 3,601,000 pounds were 
slightly greater than the monthly 
production of that year. New or- 
averaged 1,427,000 pounds 
monthly, and unfilled orders 2,967,- 
pounds. 


Cotton 


ders 


Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister 8t., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


BARNWELL BROTHERS 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——-COT TON—_Exporters 


Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
BUYING AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE DELTA 


Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by 8S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans, La. 


LAMAR SELLERS & CO. 
Clarnedale, Miss. 
COTTON 
Delta Staples and Benders Our 

Specialty 
Address: “Sellers” 
Shepperson’s 78-81 
Meyer’s 39th 


Cable 
Codes: 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 
Meridian, Miss. 
Handlers of Mississippi 
Cotton 


MONTGOMERY & SUMNER 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton 


Extra Staples a Speciality 
Carolina Representative 
Ernest D. Sumner Agency 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Branch Offices 
Greenwood, Miss. Beizonia, Miss. 


H. Chassanio! 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


S. L. DODSON E. J. MOONEY 


DODSON & MOONEY 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 


BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: CLARKSDALE, MIS8s. 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 


COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


© 

Maenufacturer 
— 


Let Us Quote You 


Southeastern ‘Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Full to commercia! 
only at wide premiums and shortly 

It will be worth the 
will do to supplement this shortag: 

We suggest the purchase 1 3-16"’ 
are still plentiful and very cheap 


1 1-8" cottons are extreme'y scarce, can be now had 
may 
while of mills using these lengths to consider what they 


be unattainable 


cottons by those who can use them, for they 


COKER COTTON COMPANY, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Ss. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


WILLIAMSON, INMAN 4&4 STRIBLING 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 
(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CoO., INC. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 

Postal Phone 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


191% East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamlin Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Leng Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


RANKINS-ADAMS CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN STAPLES 


Loca: and Postal Phones 
Codes—Shepperson’s 1878-81 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 
Greenville, S. C. 


A. N. MEANS 


COTTON 
ALL KINDS OF STAPLE AND 
SHORT COTTON 
Bell and Postal Phones 
Gastonia, N. C. 


HAMBLEY & CO. 
Spot Cotton Brokers 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
COTTON 
All Grades—Long and Short 
Staples 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincointon, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. O. 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—The § cotton goods 
markets were steady as the week 
c:osed, although very little new 


business developed and buyers con- 
tinued indifferent about future re- 
quirements. Trading in gray goods 
and print cloths was confined to 
small lots. The unsettled cotton 
market was reflected in the goods 
markets. 


is reported that some printf 
cloth mills will consider offers of 
10 1-2 cents for deliveries running 


into July. Sheeting prices continue 
nominal. with trade interest quief 
and there were not many sales upon 
which to base definite price imfor- 
mation. The market for drills was 
a:'so quiet, but prices have shown 
very liftle change. 


Considerably more inquiry Was 
noted in the tire fabric market. Th's 


was in part explained as due to 
hetter tire distribution during the 
past few days. Several tire manu- 


facturers reported that sales during 
the current week were greater than 


during the five weeks previous. No 
large contracts were let. Instead, 
the trade was quiet, with a few 


small sized fill'ng-in orders placed. 
One of the large tire manufacturers 


was rumored as preparing to pro- 
duce 2,000. inore tires a day. An 
available market was not entirely 


ascribed as the cause for extended 
yperations. 

The duck market 
du!l all week. A number of the 
larger mills fook on afew small 
orders. ‘To do so price concessions 
were granted buyers. Some of the 
smaller mills are now reported anx- 
ious to book business into July and 
August. In the absence of a ready 
market they prefer to wait without 
unduly disturbing the eurrent price 
situation. They say enough time 
lies ahead for favorable sales devel- 
opments. 


has continued 


Pereales are due for an advance. 
factors say. Gravy c'oth, on which 
percales are printed, is 50 per cent 
higher than last season. and finish- 
ing costs will soon advance because 
of increased wages. Wholesalers’ 
advances are about two cents a 


vard move than last season. Com- 
pla nt is made that the margin be- 
tween cost and selling price will 


not pay freight and selling commis- 
but the trade has to carry 
pereales the same as a grocer has 
lo carry sugar. The _ cutting-up 
trade is buying percales for bunga- 
‘ow aprons children’s wash 
suits in about the same volume as 
last year. 
Sales of 
better than 


ratines are holding up 
wholesalers expected, 
and reorders indicate the volume 
of business in these goods will be 
fully up to that of last year. Checks 
and stripes lead but there is a good 
demand for the plain weaves, all 
being utilized for sports wear. Man- 
ufacturers of skirts and sports suits 
are taking larger quantities than a 
vear ago, but are buying only as 
needed. Wholesalers are trying to 
keep prvees even to las! year's level, 


but mills have been forced to make 
an advance of 2 1-3 cents a yard, 
due to higher cost of yarns, and 


are talking of another advance. 

A good turnover is noted in fanev 
colored printed sateens. Besides be- 
ing active with the retail trade, 
milliners are using attractive pat- 
terns for sports hats. Plain colored 
safeens in sol'd high shades are sell- 
ing well. Bleached cottons are quiet. 
The volume of spring business on 
domestic cotton draperies the 
largest the trade has ever handled. 

Cotton. goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s. 
Print cloths. 28-in.. 64x60s. x 
Print cloths, 27-in.. 64x60s. 7% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s. ! 
Gray goods, 39-in.. 68x72s. 12 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s. 13% 
Brown Sheetings, 3-vard... 13% 
Brown sheetings, 4-vard... {3% 
Brown sheetings, Southern 
16% 
Trekking. S.ounce .... 30 
Staple ginghams .......... 19 
Dress ginghams ........... 21%ea24 
Kid finished cambrics..... iO 


personal attention. 


4 W. Third St. Room 209. 


MOSS & FERGUSON 


New York 


COTO 8 


We offer to the mills and the trade as well as the general public a most 
complete, up-to-date and reliable cotton brokerage service. 
Write for market letter or phone us for latest quotations 
and news on the market which will be gladly furnished gratis. 


A. A. HAUGHTON 


Cotton Commission Broker 


All orders given 


Phone 4384 
L. D. Phone 9993 


Members 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 


AGHINCIES: Atlanta, Ga.: 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensboro, N. C. 


Elberton, Ga.: 
Charlotte, N. C.; Wilson, N. C.: Nerfolk, Va.: Dallas, Texas: Milan, Italy. 


Savannah, Ga.; Toccoa, Ga.; 


‘ 
—— 
| 
i 
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The Yarn Market 


The week in 


Philade'phia, Pa. 


the yarn market, as a whole, was a 
very quiet one, although there was 
considerable evidence of improve- 
ment during the latter part of the 
week. A considerable number of 
contracts, covering small lots, were 
noted, with consumers showing 


more concern of their July and Au- 
gust requirements. Further sales 
sales spot yarn at lower prices were 
reported. The market in Philadel- 
phia was reported as being less ac- 
tive than in New York, were a fair- 
ly good business developed on Fri- 
day and Saturday. It is thought 
that spot sales will continue to fea- 
fure the market for the next week 
or so, but that a more general de- 
mand will soon develop and. that 
prices will rise quickly under a re- 
newed demand. Prices showed a 
softer tendency, although most spin- 
ners are firm in their quotations 
and their quotations reflect the sold 
up condition of their plants. 

There was very little change in 
the combed yarn division, with only 
very sma'!l amount of business be- 
ing transacted. Prices showed con- 
siderable activity and depended up 
in conditions. Sales were so limit- 
ed that it is difficult to establish 
market prices. Mercerized yarns 
continued dull, with prices. irregu- 
lar. 

Deliveries of yarn on 
being made steadily, with 
quests for later shipment. Yarns 
are being used as readily as they 
are delivered and this condition is 
one of the factors thal 
confidence in the market. 

Prices in this market were quoted 
as follows, although under the pres- 
ent conditions it is difficult to quote 
accurately, prices thal represent the 
market. 


order are 
few re- 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins 


145 
146 
128 adi 
l4s a4s 
16s a49 
20s 
"758 
408 ordin’y 69 a 
40s high i4 a 

Southern Two- Ply Warps 
Rs a47 
l4s _ 
16s abd 
20s a52 
26s .60 a. 
62 
40s high er. 75 al7 


Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on 
Cones—cCotton Hosiery Yarn. 


Rs a43 
12s 
l4s a45 
16s a46 
18s 
208 448 
22s 
24s a. 
26s 
40s 
30s tying in 50 a... 

Southern Single ‘Skeins 

4s to &s a44 
a48 


makes for 


6s ad3 

40s a67 

Southern Single Warps 

—_ 

46 a 

l2s 47 a 

14s 49 

208s 

268 a 

fils 69 a 

Carpet and Upholstery “Yarn in Skeins 

Ss and 9s 3-4 sack 44 a 

Ss 3-4 tinged tubes 42 a 

Ss 3 and 8s 4 hard white a * 
w'p twist 44 a 

Southern Two-Ply Comber Peeler Skeins 

and Warps 

Ss to a6é2 

208 a63 

a65 

40s 75 

5Os 

70s . $1 i0al 20 

95 al O00 

SOs $1 25al 30 


Southern Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 


lOs 


5 a 
12s a 
l4s 56 a 
57 a 
BR 
20s 59 
61 a 
248 a 
66 a 
<55 67 a 
308 G8 a 
i 
10s 
608 95 al 00 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Frank W. Felsburg, Ind V.-Pres. 
D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
OWN MILL NAME WILL 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


A Day fo Specialists 


Quality Shooks— 
Quick Service 
We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 


Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
Box Shook Specialists 


Thomasville, N. C. 


_B | 
‘MARK 
| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
I WARP DRAWING MACHINES 

| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
__ ROCKFORD _ ILL .U.S.A. ) 


WING SPECIALISTS 


(Reg. Pat: Off.) | 


BEST for CLEANING | 
MILL FLOORS | 


Poland Soap Works. 


Anniston, Ala. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Philadelphie Providence Chicago Charlotte 


FOLLOW A LEADER 


Twenty-five years of shop practice on CARDS, winding LICKHR- 
INS, and clothing FLATS. 

Winding Licker-ins a specialty. My references are my customers. 

Write for particulars. 


J. D. Hollingsworth 


Box 69, GREENVILLE, &. C. 


= 
| 
SURE DOES 
MAKE SuDS 
| | 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL ANTISTAIN 
Kier Roil Assistant 
CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 
HYDROSULPHITE MONOPOLE OIL 
For Stripping and Dis- Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 
charge Printing 
LEVULINE SCROOPING COMPOUND 
To soften Sulphur For Silk and 
and Developed Black Cotton Hosiery 


Thursday, May 3, 1923. 


Wanted. 

To correspond with a string of 
mills or mill with a view of be- 
coming purchasing agent. Thirty 
years old, high school; 11 years 
actual experience in various de- 
partments of mill, and 6 years of- 
fice and buying experience. Pre- 
fer personal interview. Address 
Purchasing Agent, Care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Manufacturer 

Would like to hear from parties 
having {o lease 15,000 to 20,000 
square feet of floor space with 
power, etc. Could also use some 
cotton mill machinery if included 
in lease. State full particulars, 
terms, etc. Address, Manufactur- 
er, care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 . Stee GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Spinning Twister Spooler 
Bands 
Braids Tapes Cotton Rope 


JOHN 


- 
a 


Wanted. 

8 centrifugal machines, 20” to 
60” copper or steel. Also a num- 
ber of dryers, package and yarn 
type, Consolidated Products Com- 
pany, Inc. 15 Park Row, New 
York City. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FA6RICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Quick Sale. 
25 High-Speed latest type 8 head 
12” lap Whitin Combers. 
4 Sliver and Ribbon lap ma- 
chines, 
3 Mason Cards. 
1 9x4% Whitin Intermediate. 
{1 10x15 Woonsocket Int. 
5,000 Draper No. 2, 7% Stroke 
new warp bobbins. 
3,000 Whitin medium 6% stroke 
warp bobbins. 
25,000 4x5 Wood Spools. 
2,000 34%2x5 Wood Spools. 
Textile Machinery Exchange, 
Box 1355 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
probleme satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


Richmond, Va. 


For Sale 


1-48” Bronze Mesh Basket (Nev) 
1-44” Basket 
1-40” Rubberized Basket 
1-44” Steel Basket 
2-40” Copp’r Basket 
2-36” Copper Basket 
12-42” Steel Basket 
5-26" Copper Basket 
1-26” Steel Basket 
Pumps, Tanks, Power House Equip- 
ment Textile Dryer rs. 


15 Park Bic, New York 
Phone: Barclay 0634-5 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘*‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving”’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


EXTRACTORS 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN R. R. 
Announces For Sale. 
Reduced Fares to Durham, N. C. Spinning and hosiery mill, 2,500 
Account spindles, 137 knitting machines 


Woman’s Missionary Union, Auxiliary 
to Baptist States Convention of North 
Carolina, March 27th-29th. Tickets 
for the going journey sold March 23-29, 
inclusive, certificates validated March 
29th, honored until April 2, 1923. 


J. F. DALTON, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Norfolk, Va. 


and all other. machinery and 
equipment necessary for com- 
plete plant. Tenant houses and 
land for any expansion. Located 
in a good North Carolina town 
with abundant water supply and 
other improvements. Address L. 
M. Gould, Zebulon, N. C. 


mproved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Berd Us Your Order Ta-dew 


Belting Salesman. 

Good opening for a_ belting 
salesing salesman who will work 
and who is acquainted with and 
now working this territory. The 
right man will be given an op- 
portunity to acquire an interest 
in the business on easy terms. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 
C. 


Address Wanted. 
Wanted—The present address 
of Gus Sanders, who worked for 
me alt the Atlanta Woolen Mill. 
Address R. J. Wright, Box 263, 
Eastman, Ga. 


Overseer Spinning Wanted. 

Want overseer spinning for (1,- 
000 spindle mill on colored goods. 
Must be A-1 man who under- 
stands mock stripes and tints of 
various shades. Must be able to 
make proper lay on warper for 
stripes and mixed sets. No la- 
dies man or timekeeper wanted. 
Give all references in first letter. 
Address M. F., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


| 
| 


Thursday, May 3, 


1923. 


The fee for joining our 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of oarrying a 
email advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 


—— the employment bureau the above 
ee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ memverphip 
we send the applicant notices o! all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires 

We do not guaratitee to place ever) 
man who joins vur employmelt vureau, 
but we do give them the DeBSL service Oo! 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


employment 


WANT position as overseer 
Familiar with variety of 
can furnish excel.ent references. 
dress No. 3805 


weaving. 
weaves and 
Ad- 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, lL. C. 8S. grad- 
vate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits Good 
references. Address No. 3506. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 


can get results, either yarn or weave 
mill. Best of references. Address No, 
3807. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 

WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer large card or spinning room. 

High class man, experienced and prac- 

tica., references to show good past rec- 

ord. Address No. 33809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantit®r at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mi.| man, now running card 
room at night, but want day job. Good 


references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812 
WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 


tical man of long experience and ability 


to get good results. Now emp!oyed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 

WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and. electrié 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 
A 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mill men as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish bet- 
ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 


winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 339, 
good character and references. Ad- 


dress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 


tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 38 


WANT position as overseer weaving. First 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 


ences. Address No. 3819. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. Good 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 


dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class, reliable man, good manager of 
he’p. A-1 references. Address No. 
3822. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3823. 


superintendent, or 
earder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No, 3824. 


WANT position as 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good miils. Fine _ refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 


employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
traveling salesman. Expericnced mill 


man and can give excellent references. 
Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 


tory references to any mil needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position 
Long experience 
fully competent 
Fine references. 


as master mechanic. 
in mill machine shop, 
to handle large job. 


Address No. 3829 


WANT position carding or 
spinning, 


as overseer 
or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
if references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 


mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with «nese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
character and abiity. Address No. 
3832. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print eloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best-of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding Long experience as 
both and can get good production at 
low cost Would like to correspond 
with mi.l needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 


ber of good mills. First class refer- 
ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 


petent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references 
Address No. 3836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mi! on 
auy class of goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
ciass executive. Excellent references 
reliable mill men. Address No. 
837 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction, at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 

hand‘e any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest milis 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839 


— 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
poyed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. WPxcellent references. 
dress No. 3840 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 


mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
mill preferred 


yarn 
High class man who is 


well trained and has had long experi- 
ence. Best of references. Address No. 
3842. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
emp oyed as such, but want better job. 
Good weaver as well as superintendent 


and get 
satisfactory basis. 


operate weave mili 


Onl Very 
Address 3843. 


No. 33843 


WANT position as superintendent, carier 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
eatiafactoryv results. Address No 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3552. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 


can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3558 
WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 


perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 
on short notice. Address No. 3504. 

WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an dreliable man who can 
handle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3505. 


WANT position as superintendent of me 


dium sized mill or weaver in iarge miil, 
white or colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, s.ashing and beaming 
in number of South's best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am giving entire satisfaction. Address 
No. 3856 

WANT position as superintendent of 
piain or fancy goods mill. wou'd con- 
sider offer of medium size mil at rea- 


sonable salary Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments Address No. 350: 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 


or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 4 
\ears as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po 


sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 
preferred. Good references 
Address No. 3555. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 
good mids and can get good results. 
Best of references. Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33. marr.ed, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer Now employed but have 


good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 


dress No. 3560 
WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mil), or would take overseer 


weaving in large mill on plain or fancy) 
goods Now emp'oyed in good plant and 
can give rood references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 3561 


WANT position as overseer spinning, l7 
years in spinning room, now emp'oyed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 35862. 

WANT position as overseer spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference Address No. 3868. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both Age 35, married, practical carder 
and spinner siid can furnish fine ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864 


WANT 


position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spiining, can give good ref- 
erences as character and ability, 
strictly sober now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No 4865 
WANT position as overseer c:oth room, 


experienced on drills and sheetings; a'so 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 


Address No. 3867. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both Experienced and reliable man, 
who can produce good results. Good 
references. Address No. 3565. 

WANT position as superintendent, now 


employed as such, but wish 
4 years in present place, 


to change; 
S years as car- 


der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good know!- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 


weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 
WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver; long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 


duction Address No. 3571. 
WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck, 14 years over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 45. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. 


as 


Address No. 3872 


39 


WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 3878. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large pliant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 360 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. Now emp.oyed, but wish 
larger place. Excellent past record. 
(;00d references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

s tock. Can furnish best of references 
ore can show results. Address No 
3876. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks. cham 
brays, many other lines: age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877. 


WANT position 
29, married, 


as overseer weaving: age 
I. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and specia! 
ties. Good references. Address No 


3879 


WANT position as superintendent: 258 

years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for 8 years. 
have good reasons for’ wanting to 


change. Best of references. Address 


INO. 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mill. or 


carder and spinner. Now employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references tv 
show my record. Address No. 3881 


WANT position as carder in large mill. or 
supt. of small yarn mill: 20 
carder and spinned: mostly 
and assistant supt. Now 
arder and assistant supt. 
ences. Address No. 3882. 


years as 
in carding 
employed as 
Good refer- 


WANT position as carder or spinner, o: 
both. Practical man of long experi 


ence; have excelent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3882. 


WANT position aS supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 
erences to show character and abilit, 
Address No, 3883. 


WANT position as supt. of spinning mil! 
practical experienced man of good abil- 


a — can get results. Address No. 
S884. 


of 
of 
cx - 
SRR5. 

position as master mechanic: 20 
experience, now employed, good 
references to show excellent past rec- 
ord. Addrss. No. 3886. 


WANT position as supt. and manager 
small or medium mill, or overseer 
large, good paying weave room. 

ent references. Address No 


WANT 


years 


ce 


— 


WANT 
both, 
Supt 
No. 38 

WANT position 
preferred; experienced and _ reliable 
man. Can.come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 

WANT position as overseer ‘of spinning, 

_ how emp'oyed as such and giving satis- 

faction, but wish larger place. Married 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889 | 


position as carder and spinner or 
or supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 
married, have family. Address 
Si. 


aS spinner, white work 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex. 
perienced spinner, practical and capable, 


good character and habits, best of ref 
erences. Address No. 3890. 

WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
can product good results. Address No 
3891 

WANT position as carder 


or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill, Long experience in good 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. 


Address No. 3892. 
WANT position as supt. of small mill, 
with opportunity of investing in mi! 


and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manutacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal! 


amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address. No. 3893. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 Years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt.. 


carder or spinner, mule or ring frames. 
man of lone experience, best 
references. Address No. 3894. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Caiculating Machine Co. 
AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 
AUDITORS: 
Scott, Charniey and Co. 
Geo. H. Adams Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haasiacher. 
ARCHITECTS MILL ENGINEERG— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 


Link-Belt Company. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin. Machine Works. 

BALL BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, inc. 

BALLERS— 

Ecunomy Baler Co. 

BALLERS 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

BALING PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 

BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
John B. Young. 

BANKS 
Bank of Charleston 
Charleston Security Co. 
Charleston Trust Co. 


4EAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 


ERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Morse Chain Co. 
BEAM HEADS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMS (Ali Stee!) 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Mvatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roiler Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 


BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Kiipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

Seyde! Chemica! Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products 

Wolf, Jacques & Ce. 
BELTING— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link- Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
SELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
sENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Ce 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

J. B. Ford Company 
BOBBINS— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
ourtney, The Dana &., Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stce! Corp. 

BOXES— 

Jennings Mfg. Co. 
vviits Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Whlits Veneer Co. 

BRUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

SOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

BOILERS (STEAM)— 

Edge Moor iron Co 

BOILERS (WATEPR TUBE)— 
Edge _ Moor Iron vve. «4 

BFE MINERAL OIL— 
tind Scrymser Company. 

CALCULATING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 

CALENDARS 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS 

5. F. Perkins and Son, 
CARDS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD BANDS 

Arthur S. Brown Mfg. 
CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 

Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


CARRIER APRONS— 


inc. 


Co. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inr 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES. - 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

CLOTH PILERS 
B. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 


CLOTH PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Lid. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS - 
Catiin & Co. 

COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Caiculating Machine C ». 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 

CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 

CLEANING MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T , Sons Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulison-Linkroum & Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Ce. 
CONE BELTS 
Arthur S. Brown Co. 
CONVERTERS 
Liberty Textile Corp. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CUOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 
Hambley & Co. 
Cc. F. Jones & Co., 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 
J. L. Bussey & Co 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
BS. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co. 
Whiikins & Gibson. 
Wm. & York Wlison. 
Cotton Co. 

. H. Wolfe & Co. 

& Howle. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Tanner & 


inc. 


Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Eblin & Co 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
National Rin — Co. 
Roy & Son. 
Saco.- Lowell 
Stafford Co., 
Universal! Windin Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Co. 
Arabol 
Bosson 
Klipstein & Co. A. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Ww T. B., Sons Co. 


Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing copy 
ORIVES, SILENT CH 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
& Son Co., B. S. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, inc. 


OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. il. du Pone de Nemours & Co., 
Klipstein Co., A 
Metz, H. A., 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roeseler & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Chemica! Co. 


inc. 


United Chemica! Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Clements Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 
Link-Beilt Cimpany. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electiic Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
See Architects and Mili Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
ING)— 


Co. 


Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 
J. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
——Gee Electric; aiso Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FENCES— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES—(Iron and Wire) 
Anchor Post iron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arnotd, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY 
G&G. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching ana 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. it. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLOOR CLEANERS 
Poland Soap Works 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
ERS— 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine 


Works. 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 


Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Co. 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 

Link. Beit Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 

Eureka tron Works. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 

Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Beilt Company. 
GREASES— 

Masury-Young Company. 

N. ¥. @& N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy, 8B. S., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 

Brown.-St.-Onge Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. 
GATES 


Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Co. 


HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
———See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 

Grinnell Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Perks-Cramer Co. 


HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
KIERS— 
Wm. Allen Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co. 
Heniph! Company. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Wililams, Chauncey A. 


KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co.. The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 


LAMP GUARDS 

Fiexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

E. S. Draper. 


LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Staffora Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee: Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Gartand Mfg. Co. 


LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Co. 
Masury- 
ubricant Co. 
Swan 3 Finch C 
U. S. Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
MANGLES— 
American Lawndry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours &@ Co.. 


CONDITION. 


Inc. 


inc. 


inc. 


Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 


Link-Belt Company 
AUSTIC SODA 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


METERS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lightine 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon go Saddie Co. 
Garland 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
Roy, 8B. &., & Sons Co. 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Seyde! Chemical Co. 

U. S. Oil Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland 4 Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Whitin Machine Work 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 


Atiantic Paint and Varnish Worka, Inc. 


Carolina Speciaity Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours 4& Co., Inc 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


PATENTS— 
Siggers & gers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 


Reessier & Hassiacher Cheniica! Co 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
PNEUWAY CLEANER— 
R. P. Sweeny 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Compan 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Worke. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES 

Economy Baler Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST 

Wood's, B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

(Bolier Feed; also Centrifugal.) 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
QUILLERS— 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
RING TRAVELERS— 

National Ring Traveler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Collins. Bros. 

Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 


RECEPTACLES 

Economy Baler Co. 
RAILING (Iron) 

Anchor Post tron Works. 


ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine 
Metallic Drawing 
Saco-Lowel!l Shop 
Southern Spindle ‘Flyer Co. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOF ING— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 


ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Belt Company. 

od’s, T- B., Sons Co. 

ROVING ‘CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MAC* ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach.ae Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


ALT— 
Myles Sait Company. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT-—- 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR SOUTHERN 
MILLS 
Liberty Textile Corp. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


———See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL ST'TCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


SHEET METAL WORK— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SHUTTLES 
David Brown Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Ce. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttie Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 
Allen, Chartes R. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

4. E. Staley yg 

corn Products Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hawley’s Laboratories 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
Stein, Halli & Co. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 


SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
David Brown Co. 


SKYLIGHTS 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 

United Products Corp. 

Arabol ° 

Besson 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

Seydel Chemica! Co., The 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 

McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 

United Chemica! Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
BOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


BPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link- Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
——See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
WINNING TAPE— 
John B. 
American Textile Banding Co. 


SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 
The Vana S&S.. Co. 
Jordan fg. Co. 
Walter L. arker Co. 
— See Bobbins, Spools, 
SODA ASH— 
Mathieson Alkali 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse + Co. 
STRIFFPER CARDS 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co 
SUCTION CLEANING MAGHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 
TANKS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Jo. 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
John 8B. Young. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
TESTERS 
CB. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper 
Hopedale Mfg. 

TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., Son, inc. 

TRANSFER STAMPS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

TRANSMISSION BELT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baitimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


TOILE TS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS. 
STEEL— 
David, Sons Co. 


Shutties. 


Works, Inc. 


TOWER 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Cor:pany. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 


VENTILATING FANS 
6B. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Entwistle Co. 


WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATO 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
VARNISHES— 
Atiantic Paint and Varnish Works, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Sosson & 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, A. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
Jacques. Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
wWINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. MeCaustand and Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
V/OOD PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Fiorsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Millis. 

Erwin Yarn Agency. 

Paulson, Linkroum Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler Co. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Now is the time! 


PAINTING 


We can furnish all 
kinds of outside and inside Paints, for 
wood, metal, stone, brick, masonry, etc. 
Also roof paints, roof cements, and wat- 
er-proofings, damp proofings, etc. 
Distributors for The Truseon Laborato- 
ries and The Barrett Co. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


— 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


—A— 
West 4th St., 


Adans, Geo. H. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C 

Allen, Cnas. R., Charieston, 8. C. 

Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, New York. 

Arabpol Mfg. Co., New York. 


Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arnold Hoffman and Co., Providence, R. |! 


Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co.,. Providence, 
R. I 

Atiazta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Atlantic 88 Ames Building, 


Boston, 


Dyestuff Co., 
Mase. 
Bank of Charleston, Charleston, 5. CC 
Arthur 8S. Brown, Tilton, N 
Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, 
J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, S. 
Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. 
Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St, 
York 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. 
Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Bradshaw -one rson Cotton Co., 
boro, 
Brinton, H., 
Brown-St. Onge 
Budd Grate Co., 
deiphia, Pa. 
H. W. Butterworth and 
deiphia, Pa. 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Charleston Security Co., Charleston, 8S. C. 


Mass 


New 


Greens.- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Co., Providence, R. L 
2011 BE. Hagert St., Phila- 


Sons Co., Phila- 


‘‘tharlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

(“hicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, IL. 

Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 
EO 

Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 
N 

Collins Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
R 

Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, 8. C. 


Corn .’roducts Refining Co., New York 
Courtney Co., Dana S., Chicopee, Maas 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 


cester. Mass 
Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second St., 
Phliadelphia. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
Draper, ll E. Fifth St., Charlotte, 


Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner S8t., 
Boston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 


W ilming- 
ton, Del. 


Economy Baler Co., 
ge Moor Iron Co., 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Edge Moor, Del. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell. Mass. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain. Conn. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4699 Lexing- 

ton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Florsheim. H. A., 225 Fifth Ave. New 
York. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte. Mich. 

Franklin Process Co.. Providence, R. I. 


Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 


John 


Leather Corporation, Kingsport 
enn. 

(jraton and Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Garland Mfg. Co., Saco., Me. 


Gree ave Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 

Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I, 

Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton, nm. C. 


Hambley & Co., Salisbury, 

Hart Products Corp., 44 E. 
York 

Haw.ey'’s Laboratories, 

Hesslein & Co., 
York 

Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. L 

Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 
and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High 
St.. Boston, Mass 

Arnold Hoffman Co., Providence, R. 

Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, 5. C 

Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C. 


52nd St., New 


Charlotte, N. C: 
Inc., 57 Worth St., 


Hockaday Co., Chicago, Il 
York. 
Cc. F. Jones & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. C 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
Internationa! Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Jennings, Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N. C. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 

Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 

fork. 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
A., New York. 


pany, 
Klipstein & Co., 
Edward R. Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 

York. 
Lesser-Goldman. Cotton Co., Charlotte, 

New York. 
Boston, 
16 Thomas 


J. H. Lane & Co., 

Lawrence & Company, 

Liberty Texti_e Corp., 
New York 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, 

Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, 
phia, Pa. 

Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, 

Lupton, David, Sons., ne., 


Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Mass. 
Philadel- 


N. C. 
Philadelphia. 


Pa. 
New 


Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, 


712 Whitney Bidg., 


James E 

Myles Salt Co., 
Orieans, La. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Marston Co., Juhn P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York 


Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass 
Mason Tire and Rubber Co., Kent, O. 


Durham, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Mill Devices Co., 

Mauney Steel Co., 

Merrow Machine Co., 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 


McC ert Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


| 122 Hudson St., New 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Wool- 
worth Bidg., New York 
Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, New York. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro. 


National Lead Co., New York 
National Ring Traveler Co., 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
or 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Providence, 


New 


New 


Page Fence and Wire Products Associa- 
tion, 215 N. Michigan 
B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, 'N. 


Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar “Rapids. 
lowa. 

Pauison, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leonard S8t., 
New York. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Walter L. Parker 'Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Centra) 
Falls, I 

8B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Ridley Watts and Co., 44 Leonard St.. 

New York. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 


Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass 


Co., 


Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. © 

S K F industries, Inc., New York 
Scott, Charniey and Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Seydel Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern ze xtile Machinery Co., Green- 
vile, 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 
Southern Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 


Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Ill. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg: Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 

R. P. Swéeny, Greenville, S. C. 

Swan & Finch Co: 622 Fifth Ave., New 
York. + 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala 


Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 

Tothurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 

Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Tripod Paint Co., 68 N. road St., At 
lanta, Ga 

United Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 

City, N. J. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Co., 57 Bddy St. 


Providence. R. 


U. &S. Co nee, R. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1 
Universal Winding Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Voge! Co., Jos. A., Wilmington, Del 

Ww 


Wilson. Wm. and York. Charlotte, N. C 


J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 
L. S. Watson Co., Millbury Mass. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Boston, Mass 


Wolfe, H. H., & Co., Monroe, N. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 


Wood's, T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg. 
Pa. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
Mass. 
ville, Mass. 


Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 

Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8. C. 

Williams, Chauncey A. Manchester, N. H 

Wilts Veneer Ge... Richmond, 

John B. Young, Lawndale, Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sizings 


Size of the South 


Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Softeners 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Standard 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Finishings 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. | 


SINGLE OR 
“DOUBLE FLANGE 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 
12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| 240 River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL » "HINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bidg. 
WINTHROP S. WARREN 


—Agents— 


Bstablished 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Oldest in Years Youngest in Spirit 
Modern in Ideas Progressive in Methods 
**Service’’ Our Motto 

: All kinds of 
Warp Dressing, Finishing Materials, Soaps 
Soluble Oils, Etc. 


Please Submit to Us 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES} 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRESS, INC. 


DAVID CLARK, PRESIDEN” 
22 w. TRADE ST. * PHONE 342 CHARLOTTE, XN. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practival Printing Experience 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Buliding 


Cleveland Detroit Atianta 
Chicago Philadeiphia Montrea! 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francisco St. Louls 


New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 5 | 


We are glad to tell you that we now 
have here in Charlotte a new office 
building and repair shop of our own. 
The buildings are adjoining. We are 
able to rewind twice as many Lickers- 
in and reclothe twice as many Flats as 
heretofore, because our equipment in 
this shop is just doubled. 


With better working conditions, better 
light, double equipment and closer sup- 
ervision, we are prepared to give you 
the best possible workmanship, and the 
most prompt shipment of the lickers- 
in and flat repair work you send us. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


OO 
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Manchester, England 
Established 1830 


Specialists In Cotton Mill Machinery 


Every Machine from Pickers to Mules 


TWO NEW MODELS 


Nasmith Combers 


Twin Six Single Six 


We are Sole Licensees 


This machine can be built as a Single Six Head machine, if so desired. 


Take your mill off competitive goods where there is a scant profit per pound of pro- 
duction and put it onto desirable non-competitive goods where there is a large profit 
per yard. The installation of the original Hetherington-Nasmith patent combers (Three 


Models,) will accomplish this. 


HERBERT HARRISON, Sole Agt. U. S. and Canada, 10 High St., Boston, (9) Mass. 


Southern Representative, ]. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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